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Our Neighbors of the Grape-Vine 


By THEODORE MACKLIN, Manhattan, Kans. 
With photographs by the Author 


- IGNS of spring had indeed come. One of 
the neighbors’ little folks had surely seen 


a Robin perched far up on the cotton- 
wood tree across the way and in the joy- 
ful mirth of childhood had hastened to its 
mother with the first news of the season. A 
few days later when a weather relapse brought 
a severe sample of the wintry days almost agone, 
five badly chilled Robins were seen grouped on 
the bare twigs of a scarred plum tree. The next 
morning a carpet of white greeted any of the 
redbreasts which had not hastily flown south. 

One afternoon a few weeks later a visitor 
was seen hopping about on the grape-vine that 
in summer shaded the back porch. During the 
days that followed it was casually noted that 
Robins frequented the yard, the old garden 
spot, and frequently the grape-vine. Curiosity 
got the upper hand, and observation showed 
that the Robins were bent on making a home of 
their own in plain sight of our kitchen window. 
What a strange place it seemed for a nest to be made! Had the Robins thought 
of the chance for a cat to climb the two by four scantling and make an unwel- 
come visit? Had they chosen well to build within six feet of the back steps 
and within easy reach of any passerby? 

When the Robins came the weather was too cold to permit the use of the 
back porch, and the Robins saw no one who might in the future become a 
cause for worry. The work of nest-making was started and finished long before 
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time to spade the garden, and, so far as the Robins were concerned, their choice 
had been ideal. 

Then came days of warm sunshine, when the grass had grown up deep and 
bright green, when the tree-buds were bursting into leaf, and everywhere 
gardens were scenes of spading, raking, and seed-planting. The back porch 
was once again called into usefulness, to the inconvenience of Mother Robin. 
Every time the kitchen door opened, the frightened bird rapidly slipped off 
her nest and sailed out onto the ground. She never made a sound but, with 
the instinct to deceive, left the nest as if her departure had been without the 
least concern. And then when silence was assured, and the cause of alarm had 


BROODING AND PANTING 


gone, the faithful little bird was seen flying from some nearby spot toward her 
trust. She would alight upon the vine, look and listen for a moment, and then 
hop up onto the edge of the nest. For a short time she would stand there, 
turning her head about as if fondly looking down and admiring something in 
the nest, and then carefully, softly she would snuggle into place. 

One day after the Robin had been kept from her nest unusually long because 
of the spading being done in the garden, a few feet away, she became restless, 
and from the branch of a little apple tree chattered out a whole lesson in scold- 
ing. She knew that it was high time for her to be back there on the nest, and, 
besides, evening was fast settling her twilight shades upon the grape-vine. 
Wonderful instinct it is that makes each little mother bird know how long her 
nest may safely be left. In the middle of the day, when the sun was shining, 
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she was willing to spend more time away than later when the atmosphere 
was cold. 

A few days later, during a period of observation, the male bird was seen 
cheerfully hopping about the garden and lawn in characteristic Robin style. 
First he would take a half dozen rapid hops, come to a stand, cock his little 
head to one side and listen. Then, with a sudden thrust of his bill, some bug, 
taken unawares, was caught. For some reason the skilful little hunter was 
saving up his catch, for before long a goodly feast of various morsels was dang- 
ling from his bill. He flew to the nest, perched there beside the sitting mother, 
and proceeded to feed her when she opened her begging mouth. It was a 


WHICH ONE FIRST? 


curious sight to see this procedure! Before long, however, the mother bird 
half arose from the nest, and her head was lowered while she appeared to be 
busy with something beneath her. Curiosity again gained the upper hand. 
From a stool I peered into the nest to find there three tiny birds, soft, weak and 
downy, but quite able to open their voiceless little mouths. Only two days 
before three small, delicate, faint blue eggs had been where now the babies lay. 
There was not a sign of broken shells about the nest, nor did search reveal 
them on the ground below. The old birds had disposed of them in their instinc- 
tive way. And now it was clear that the father Robin was devotedly perform- 
ing his part in caring for the wee birds by providing the food which in turn the 
mother fed to them. 

The delicate little babies did not require the personal care of the mother in 
feeding very long. The next day both parents were continually flying to and 
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from the nest, with meals served at all hours. The old bird’s head would 
almost disappear in the nest while the feeding was progressing for the babies 
were so small and weak. 

There are many tragedies that befall the careless or unobserving Robin 
parents. But our neighbors of the grape-vine were never caught off guard. 
While the youngsters were’ small, one of the old birds was constantly near the 
nest, if not actually standing on its edge or brooding over it. When the little 
birds were feathering and their heads were visible over the edge of their home, 
both birds would leave the nest indefinitely, although one or the other seemed 
to be constantly observing from some inconspicuous vantage-ground. 

During a half hour, one afternoon, several battles in the surrounding trees 
resulted in victory to our Robins. They had apparently fed their growing 
triplets enough for the time being. Mother Robin was the only parent in sight, 
and she stood preening her feathers on the branch of a plum tree. The harsh, 
shrill cry of a Jay sounded, and a light blue bird stopped nearby. The Robin 
hesitated a moment, as if locating the intruding outcast, and then deliberately 
flew straight at the Blue Jay. A moment later the Jay dashed out from the 
dense foliage and was off for more peaceful quarters. 

Soon after, another Jay grew bold enough to alight in the garden. It was 
apparently too close to the nest for safety, for a cry of alarm from the Robin 
on guard brought her mate from an unseen position and together they drove 
the enemy forth. 

From time to time it was interesting to feed the little birds. Their parents 
seemed to feed them anything available, from bread crumbs to grasshoppers 
and from insect larve to earthworms. One day I spent an hour digging part of 
a tin pail full of worms which the greedy little rascals eagerly ate when dropped 
into their yawning big mouths. But the old Robins became furious and started 
up a warning chatter which seemed to chill the little ones with fright. They 
ceased to hold up their cavernous mouths and cowered into the nest as close as 
they could. It seems wonderful that such young birds can understand the 
various signals. So far as fear on their own account is concerned, they do not 
seem to have it until their wings are grown sufficiently for them to leave the 
nest. On the contrary, they snuggle into a hand just as they do the nest unless 
warned by the enraged old folks. 

The wee little birds changed rapidly. At the end of the first week their eyes 
were open and their feathers had sprouted all over. Their bills, at first mere 
soft and wide openings as it were, elongated and took on a bird-like form. The 
necks grew strong so that, when the parents came up with food, their heads 
were lifted far up and their gaping mouths entreated for the first share. The 
act of placing a morsel in the mouth of the young is accomplished so rapidly 
that it is all but invisible. 

At an early stage the young Robins commenced to preen their pin-feathers. 
They would move their overgrown heads about in a most awkward manner 
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long before there were feathers to clean or before their bills were even hard. 
But with the help of preening and the bounteous meals, wings and tail-feathers 
grew out rapidly. The weak, tottering legs strengthened, and the youngsters 
began to stagger to their feet. They were almost ready to leave the nest. Day 
after day, when the sun beat down on the nest, Mother Robin sat on the edge 
to shade her little ones. When she was frightened away, three heads hung out 
over the nest’s edge. Their bills were open wide, and they panted for breath. 
When the Robin had shaded the nest, the youngsters huddled into the shade 
under her and, she in turn stood the heat by panting. 

But at last came the day for leaving the nest. I had not realized that each 
little one was now a Robin full confident that to jump from the nest would not 
be to fall. So when close to the nest I started to reach up I was greeted by three 
noisy little throats as the youngsters fluttered out and away. They did not go 
far. But it was the last day that they might have been induced to pose and 
no time was lost in rounding them up. One was on a neighbor’s porch, one 
hundred feet away; another was out in the garden, and the third on a neigh- 
boring lawn. Picture-taking over, the triplets were once more restored to the 
nest amid the loud scoldings of numerous Robins—parents, uncles and aunts— 
which had gathered around. That evening the nest was empty. In fact, the 
three had left it within an hour after the incident. They knew too much now 
to remain quietly at home. The Robins of the grape-vine had kept house for 
two months and now that the family was grown up, had moved. But occa- 
sionally still there may be seen hopping about the lawn or the garden the old 
folks with now and then one or more of the capable youngsters that a month 
before was but a tiny, pale bluish egg. 


“THEY WERE INDUCED TO POSE” 


Bird Gardening on Cape Ann 


By FRANK G. SPECK, Gloucester, Mass. 


anything that is new, I began last year to go through the correspon- 

dence columns of Brrp-Lore for suggestive ideas. Having tried ‘bird 
gardening’ on a small scale now for my first year, I feel advanced enough to 
press myself into the company of those who think that they have perhaps some- 
thing worth while to say. 

Owning a small tract of land with a frontage on the Annisquam River and 
covered with a small beech grove and a tangle of briars and berry bushes for 
the most part, I undertook my experiments here. The river is entirely of salt 
water, miles of marshes lie to the north and west over which rises a twelve-foot 
tide, while at the rear is a dry, brushy region with almost no timber but no 
end of impassable thicket plentifully strewn with boulders. Small freshwater 
pools lie in places where water remains in them for nearly the entire summer. 
Our nearest timber of importance lies several miles to the west, forming the 
green woods of Essex County, in whose rolling hills and timbered wastes still 
are found deer, foxes and raccoons in some numbers. Thus I am fortunate in 
being in the midst of a diverse environment suited to the requirements of the 
different bird families. The peninsula here is known as Cape Ann, and being 
nearly surrounded by the sea and exposed to its severities, the region seems to 
exhibit some peculiarities in its fauna. Although having no better authority 
than my own observation to base my statement upon, I am, nevertheless, 
inclined to think that the abundance of marine and coast birds is compensated 
for in the scarcity of some other kinds which favor more timbered inland 
localities. Only a small portion of the Cape is covered with forest, much of 
which is beech, oak, and white pine. 

My bird experiments began with an effort to increase the attractiveness of 
the wild thicket of my place by affording nesting-sites, providing food and 
shelter for the birds and, most important of all, by destroying the feral cats 
which are such a constant menace to the wild bird life of every district that 
lies near a large town or in the neighborhood of farms. Up to the present time 
this year I have had to destroy eleven marauding cats, and there recently 
appeared upon my small claim another which will have to be trapped this fall. 
I have been astonished at the fact, which I never realized before, of the tremen- 
dous mortality among birds caused by this animal. Persistent shooting and 
trapping cats with fish-baited traps has not succeeded in protecting from 
decimation the season’s young of birds nesting in my neighborhood. 

For the past three years a family of Tree Swallows has occupied a box 
close to the cottage, but no amount of effort could induce another pair to 
settle in any of the other houses placed out for them. The original settlers have 
fought them away. I hope that these fine creatures will some day change their 
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habits and grow more tolerant of their kind during the breeding season. A 
heavy gale, which swept the country in June, caused me some anxiety as to 
the welfare of the Swallows on account of the scarcity of insects during the 
three days of rain. The birds, however, ‘benefited from a scheme that I hit 
upon—putting a piece of fish carrion on the lattice near their pole, which 
attracted some flies. These they continually took, hovering over the carrion 
in a way that showed how much they needed help at the time when their 
young were about half-grown. Five young ones at last were reared by this 
pair by July 4. 

Unfortunately, there seems little prospect of the Purple Martin ever com- 
ing to this part of the state. Three years ago, Chimney Swifts favored us by 
homing in the chimney, but since these two families left, no others have come. 

In a sweetbriar tangle, not thirty feet from the cottage, a family of Cat- 
birds have nested and Brown Thrashers were not far from them. These con- 
fiding neighbors were constantly in sight, feeding upon the bread, oatmeal and 
cereals which we threw upon the small lawn for them. I am quite convinced, 
though, that their offspring all fell victims to the ubiquitous cats. Two hundred 
feet away, in a barberry bush, another pair of Catbirds raised two young in a 
more favored retreat. 

Undoubtedly the most abundant, and certainly as satisfactory as any of 
the small birds, are the Song Sparrows. These, with a few other species of 
the Sparrows, throng our food-trays, as many as twenty having been seen in 
one flock within a space of twenty feet square, where I threw out my seed 
refuse from the cages of some foreign Finches which I keep. The latter are 
unquestionably the cause of attracting many native birds, not only by their 
song, but by their presence. In the bird-house where they are kept with other 
reptiles and animals under observation, I have found Song Sparrows, a Mary- 
land Yellowthroat, female Redstart and a Vireo. 

The wild birds are beginning to know how to find their way in and out of 
the constantly open door and windows. In the immediate vicinity of the 
cottage, if not within sight of the porch, are the nests of the Baltimore Oriole, 
Purple Finch, two pairs of Cedar Waxwings, Yellow Warbler, Maryland Yel- 
lowthroat, two pairs of Robins and the Chipping Sparrow. The latter lost her 
three nestlings during the severe storm in June. A Robin nesting beneath a 
neighbor’s porch also lost a nest of seven eggs at the same time. 

Black-billed Cuckoos spend much time in our trees. Frequent visits from 
several young Cowbirds with their Song Sparrow foster parents, characterize 
the day’s events at the food-tables. Again, during August, the tables con- 
taining kitchen refuse will be visited early in the morning by as many as twenty 
Bronzed Grackles. While looking from my window at the same time, several 
Brown Thrashers, a Catbird, several Robins, occasionally Crows at the more 
distant trays, have been seen feeding; while, no doubt attracted by the com- 
pany, a Flicker, some pugnacious Kingbirds, and a darting Warbler may be 
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glimpsed. As yet no Chicadees have come to nest, but at times one or two will 
spend an hour or so with us, and this winter suet and suitable boxes will be 
placed for them as well as for Nuthatches which we often see. Redstarts and 
Chestnut-sided Warblers come to ‘the beeches and oaks, but I have found no 
nests, though they may be there. 

A hundred yards from my hillside is a meadow where Bobolinks have come 
to nest within the last three years. There were about four pairs there this 
spring. Red-winged Blackbirds, too, are on the decided increase. These 
increases are very gratifying, and we are hoping that other species may come. 
The Purple Finches are new to this immediate vicinity, and I think may be 
held here by keeping an abundance of sunflower seeds on the ground for them. 
They come down with the smaller Sparrows for the seeds. The bird concourse 
is swelled at times during the summer by obscurely marked visitors which I am 
not wise enough to identify. I am sorry to say, however, that the most careful 
watching has not disclosed the presence of the House Wren in this vicinity 

In order to learn the density of bird population in some of the districts on 
the Cape, I combed over several orchards in different districts for nests, and 
then watched results. In such a count allowance should be made for nests that 
escaped scrutiny. None of the orchards were large. In one containing about 
thirty trees, near a house where English Sparrows were very numerous, was a 
Yellow Warbler, Baltimore Oriole, two Chipping Sparrows and two Robins. 
Bluebirds, too, had nested here earlier in the spring before I came. In another 
orchard of fourteen trees only, where cats were guarded against and where for 
the first time English Sparrows were routed out persistently, the results were 
proportionately better. A Bluebird family raised two young out of five eggs, 
a Cedar Waxwing succeeded with her brood, a Robin nested and succeeded, 
and a Song Sparrow brought out three young from a nest in a brush-heap. No 
accommodations had been previously made for the birds in this spot, but this 
year, by winter feeding and placing boxes and eradicating vermin, the place 
will be prepared. In another orchard, more remote from the farm, about two 
acres in extent, with a marshy meadow in its midst, were two Red-winged 
Blackbirds’ nests, each with three eggs, a Flicker’s with nine, two Bluebirds, 
and some Robins. A farmer who had only a few apple trees put up two Blue- 
bird boxes and had both successfully occupied. 

By passing about copies of Brrp-Lore, with its stimulating news from 
other parts of the country and its information, I may add that the infection of 
the bird-gardening idea has taken root quite generally in several parts of the 
Cape, and boys, as well as landholders, are already placing bird-houses, watch- 
ing the birds, and, some of them, destroying their cats as a first measure. 


A School-Sustained Bird Reservation 


By RALPH E. WAGER, De Kalb, III. 


HE following account of the establishment of a school-sustained bird 

reservation may be of service to some who are interested in the general 

problem of the conservation of our wild-bird life. Could high schools, 
normal schools, even colleges and universities, be stimulated to undertake the 
protection and care of bird reservations, it would do more to develop a keen 
personal interest on the part of students and, therefore, in those who later are 
to hold the reins of government and mold public sentiment than volumes of 
writings and numberless lectures. Such an undertaking presents a definite 
problem which must be solved in some definite manner. 

Not only so, but it is also true that it is entirely practicable. There is in 
every locality a woodland or uncultivated tract of some sort, which may easily 
serve the purpose of a bird reservation. It becomes such the moment definite 
steps are taken to prevent wilful or preventable destruction of bird life upon it. 
From such a center of effort and accomplishment there radiates an influence 
over wide territory. 

Some years ago the writer visited a grove, situated in Ogle County, IIl., 
and annually occupied as a nesting-site by a colony of Black-crowned Night 
Herons. Although but a comparatively small tract of planted Norway spruce, 
there were, nevertheless, between seventy and eighty pairs of the birds occupy- 
ing it. Inquiry revealed the fact that the colony had in the past been rather 
frequently raided by hunters. At one time, if my memory serves correctly, 
sixty-five of the birds were killed and hung up on the nearby wire fence in 
evidence of the skill and valor of their destroyers. 

More or less periodic visits were made for the purpose of studying the birds. 
The complete destruction of two rookeries in the northern part of the state of 
Illinois suggested the desirability of making secure the one known to the writer. 

The farm on which the grove is located is owned by families under the name 
of Sedgwick and Bebb, but the local management is given by Mr. W. W. Jones, 
a gentleman in thorough sympathy with all good movements, and hence with 
that of conserving wild life. It was therefore suggested to Mr. Jones that an 
effort be made to establish the two or three acres of wooded land as a reserva- 
tion. The suggestion met with a hearty acceptance. Mr. Jones took the matter 
up with the owners and secured their coéperation. The proposition was then 
placed before the students and faculty of the Northern Illinois State Normal 
School. The students contributed five or ten cents apiece to defray the neces- 
sary expenses, and by similar annual payments the necessary moneys are to be 
raised. By vote of the faculty the school placed itself on record as being 
behind the movement, and the president signed the papers, which are here 
reproduced. 

Signs were then prepared and transported to the grove and placed in con- 
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spicuous positions, giving notice of the fact that the grove is a bird reserva- 
tion and warning against shooting. 

Arrangements were made with the tenant on the farm to act as warden, 
and here again hearty coéperation was secured. Many a hard-headed man 
will take hold of such a problem if he sees that it is really a serious undertak- 
ing. The farmers in the locality are intelligent people and are interested in the 
reservation. 

In so far as is known no efforts have been made to molest the birds since 
the protection was undertaken. On the other hand, the owners of the farm, as 


NO’ SHOOTING: 


BIRD RESERVATION 


AN OBJECT LESSON IN BIRD PROTECTION 


also Mr. Jones and his family, are planning certain improvements which shall 
add to the conveniences of those who may desire to visit the grove, as well as 
to the safety of the birds themselves. Altogether a most happy condition 
exists, and the writer is certain that there are hundreds of opportunities for 
the establishment of reservations in a similar manner if only schools shall 
undertake their part. 

The contracts are herewith reproduced in the hopes that they may suggest 
like ones for many educational institutions. 


A School-Sustained Bird Reservation 


CONTRACT WITH WARDEN 


The students and faculty of the Northern Illinois State Normal School, desiring to 
maintain on the farm of Sedgwick and Bebb, in Ogle County, IIl., a bird reservation, 
do hereby contract with Ernst Moth to serve them in the capacity of warden over 
said reservation. 

Said Ernst Moth agrees to perform, to the best of his abilities, the following duties 
in his capacity as warden: 

I. To erect not later than Apr. 15, and to remove and store in a suitable place not 
later than Sept. 1, the signs provided for the purpose of warning against shooting and 
otherwise molesting the birds during or after their nesting-season. 

II. To prevent, in so far as is possible, the use of firearms or other instruments of 
destruction, on or near the grove in which nest the birds for the protection of which 
this contract is drawn. 

III. To report to the proper authorities and to assist in the prosecution of such as 
may violate the law of the land in the molestation or destruction of birds nesting in 
said grove, and to codperate in such measures as may in general result in the welfare 
of the birds therein nesting. 

In consideration of the performance of these duties the faculty and students of the 
Northern Illinois State Normal Schooi agree to pay to Ernst Moth the sum of ten 
dollars ($10.00) on or before July 1 of each year during which he continues to perform 
the duties of warden. 

[Signed] Joun W. Cook, President Northern Illinois State Normal School. 
[Signed] Ernst Motu. 


CONTRACT WITH THE OWNERS OF THE FARM 


A colony of Night Herons is accustomed to nest in a grove of Norway spruce and 
European larch on the farm of Sedgwick and Bebb, said grove being some twenty rods 
from the N. line and about thirty rods from the west line of the S. 4% of the N. E. \% of 
Sec. 4, T 25, R 10 E. of the 4th P. M. 

The purpose of this contract is to secure the protection of the birds which nest in 
said grove. 

In consideration of this protection the owners of the grove, Clara M. Sedgwick, 
Samuel H. Sedgwick, Mary A. Bebb, and Edwin Bebb give to the faculty and students 
of the Northern Illinois State Normal School full authority to adopt and put into exe- 
cution such measures as may by them be deemed advisable in order to secure such 
protection. 

It is further agreed on the part of both parties to this contract that the right of 
owners or tenant to cut and remove trees from said grove shall not be disputed, and 
that if it becomes necessary for the purposes of protecting the birds to erect fences 
other than now exist, the expense of so doing shall be borne by the members of the 
Northern Illinois State Normal School who shall at the time be responsible for the main- 
tenance of this contract. 

This contract is to extend over a period of five years, with no compensation for the 
owners other than the right of codperating in such measures as lead toward the pro- 
tection of the birds and the properties concerned. 

[Signed] W. W. Jonrs, Agent for Sedgwick and Bebb. 
[Signed] Joun W. Cook, President Northern Illinois State Normal School. 


Photographed by Avis Criss, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
TWO BLUEBIRD TENANTS 
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A Remarkable Nesting-Site 


One day during the month of June, 1915, 
a pair of Yellow-breasted Fiycatchers* 
were seen, to all appearances inspecting 
the boom of a drag-line excavator which 
is being operated on the Shoshone Pro- 
ject near Powell, Wyo., by the U. S. 
Reclamation Service, and the following 
day the birds began to build their nest. 
At first they were rather timid, sitting on 
the spoil-bank with a bit of grass or feathers 
until the machine stopped swinging for a 
minute or so, when they would put the 
grass in place, flying away at the first 
move of the boom. Thus it required two 
weeks to complete the nest. Gradually 
they became bolder and flew in and out 
while the boom swung rapidly. Three 
eggs were laid and hatched, and we had 
the pleasure of seeing the young fly 
away well matured. 

On one occasion, shortly after the birds 
were hatched, the old birds were kept 
from the nest all night by the crew mak- 
ing repairs-on the boom. Next morning, 
at 3 A.M., the oiler found the young 
apparently dead from exposure. He 


*Probably the Arkansas Kingbird.—Ed. 
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brought them down, wrapped them in 
waste, heated on the boiler, and soon had 
them as lively as ever. At daybreak they 
were placed in the nest, and soon the old 
birds, much excited, came to them. 

This machine operated from 3 A.M. 
until 9 p.m., and during the nesting-time 
traveled about two miles along the creek 
on which it was working. It is by no 
means a quiet machine, and often we 
expected to see the birds, nest and all, 
thrown from the boom by the violent 
jumping and jerking as the dipper is 
cast out and hoisted. 

I am inclosing a photograph which will 
give youa better idea of machine and nest- 
ing-place.—WILLIAM I. Morcan, Operat- 
ing Engineer, Powell, Wyo. 


A Substitute for a Hollow Limb 


On June 14, 1914, I hung an old pair of 
overalls on the line to dry. The next 
morning, about 8 o’clock, Mother called 
to me and said, “Look what has taken 
possession of your overalls.” At first I 
could see nothing, but a moment later a 
bird flew out of the right leg and off to the 
field. So I went and sat on the doorstep, 


A PAIR OF FLYCATCHERS BUILT THEIR NEST AND REARED THEIR YOUNG AT THE 
PLACE MARKED X IN THE ARM OF THIS DREDGE WHILE [T WAS IN OPERATION 
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about thirty feet away from the overalls, 
to await the return of the bird. I did not 
have to wait long before two of them came 
with grass in their beaks. They flew 


AN ASH-THROATED FLYCATCHER AND ITS NESTING-PLACE 
IN A PAIR OF OVERALLS 


directly to the overalls; one clung to one 
leg. while the other went in. I watched 
them for about an hour carrying material 
into their new home, but as fast as they 
took it in it fell out of the bottom of the 


leg. So when they both had gone to the 
field after more material, I went up and 
tied the bottom of the leg. 

They then worked faster than ever 


until about 11 o’clock, then started in 
again in the afternocn at 2 and stopped 
about 5 P.M. June 17, the nest was fin- 
ished and partly lined with feathers. On 
the 18th they finished lining with feathers. 


On the roth they were not seen around 
the nest. 

The following day I was not at home, 
but on the 21st the nest contained two 
eggs, and on the 25th four eggs. 

July 12, I heard young and saw the 
old birds bringing food. Only two of the 
eggs hatched. 

A week later or so, the old birds were 
stil! bringing moths, butterflies, and 
larve to the young. They were seen but 
once after leaving the nest, when the 
old birds were feeding them up in a tree. 
—Frep GALuup, Escondido, Cal. 


Mockingbird in Cleveland 


A Mockingbird visited East Cleveland 
today and sang during the day and into 
the night. His melody consisted of selec- 
tions from the songs of the Bluebird, 
Oriole, Pheebe, Killdeer, Cardinal, Tufted 
Titmouse, Whip-poor-will, Night Hawk 
and Cooper Hawk, the little Owl, and 
others. Dr. F. H. Herrick, author of 
‘Home Life of Wild Birds,’ regards it a 
most. kare, visitor to this district.— 


Ss. ATTESON, Waldheim, East 
Clevelan Mie, April 22, 1917. 


A Successful Bird-Bath 


During the past season my bird-bath 
was such a Success that I want to tell 
Brrp-Lore readers about it. This is the 
way it was made: First, a shallow box of 
wood was made, 4 feet long by 2 feet wide 
and 3 inches deep. This was plastered 
inside with a good cement, left rather 
rough. The cement was brought up at the 
edge even with the board edge and then 
sloped down to the bottom of the box. 
One end was more shallow than the other. 
When full; the water was not more than 
2 inches deep in one end and about 4% 
inch‘ifthe other. Every two or three days 
I swegt the waiter out with a broom and 
refilled@its* It, wag placed under a low- 
spreading plum tfee, so the birds did not 
have to fly up more than 3 or 4 feet to 
reach the tree. The grape-arbor sheltered 
both tree and bath on the street side. It 
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was not made and put out until the middle 
of July, and we were away all of August, 
so my observations were made in Sep- 
tember and October. This is a list of the 
birds I saw bathe in it: Robin, Blue- 
bird, Junco, English Sparrows, Chipping 
Sparrow, Song Sparrow, White-throated 
Sparrow, Cedar Waxwing, Goldfinch, 
Yellow Warbler, and Pheebe. 

A flock of fourteen Bluebirds used it 
almost every day, coming usually be- 
tween the hours of 4 and 5. P.M. Several 
times I saw five Bluebirds in the bath at 
one time. They had a very pretty way, 
when they alighted on the edge of the 
bath, of standing for an instant with 
their wings outspread, as if looking at 
themselves in the water. October 4 and 
8, eighteen Bluebirds bathed in the late 
afternoon. I think it was the same flock 
of fourteen but some went in more than 
once. Once I saw seven Robins in the 
bath at one time, and twice I saw four 
little Yellow Warblers bathe together. 
The largest number I counted in one after- 
noon was nineteen Robins, fourteen 
Bluebirds, two Cedar Waxwings, one 
Pheebe and dozens of English Sparrows 
and Chipping Sparrows. The Bluebirds 
came for their last bath October 13, 
although they were about the neighbor- 
hood until the last day of October. 
October 21 four Robins, five Juncos, and 
a large number of English Sparrows bathed. 
The last song-bird to bathe was one lone- 
some little Chippy on October 29. The 
English Sparrows used the bath as long as 
I kept water in it. I should add that we 
have no cat, nor do we allow a cat to come 
into the yard or garden during our wak- 
ing hours —Mrs. ArtHur F. GARDENER, 
155 Maple Avenue, Troy, N. Y. 


A Boston Wood Duck 


It may*be of interest to know that 
this morning I saw a male Wood Duck in 
the Charles River Basin. The river was 
frozen over, except for a small area of 
clear water where the overflow from the 
Stony Brook conduit flows into the Basin. 
Here was the Wood Duck, accompanied 
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by two females that I took to be Mallards. 
They were larger than the male. All 
three were quite fearless and swam toward 
me until they were not more than ten 
feet away. I could see the markings 
perfectly. At 6 o’clock in the evening 
the Wood Duck and his two companions 
were still there, and they had been joined 
by two pairs of Mallards.—R. P. Bicr- 
Low, Boston, Mass., March 15, 1917. 


Cedar Waxwings at the Pool 


The accompanying photograph is what 
might be called a successful disappoint- 
ment. I imagine most amateur bird 
photographers will understand what I 
mean by that. 

One day last winter I went out to a 
hillside near Tufts College, in Somerville, 
Mass., in the hope of obtaining a picture 
of the Evening Grosbeaks that had been 
reported to me as daily visitors in that 
It was springlike, the 


locality. quite 
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ground bare and soft. I traveled back and 
forth over the range where the Grosbeaks 
were reported, but there were none to be 
seen. I snapped two Crows on a dead 
pine, watched a great flock of Cedar 
Waxwings feeding where the Grosbeaks 
should have been, and at last set up the 
camera, with a twenty-foot extension 
cord, near a bird-bath or fountain in one 
of the yards on the hill. 

The Waxwings had been coming to the 
bath at intervals, and at last, after quite 
a period of waiting, I succeeded in getting 
a group, as the photograph shows. Four- 
teen Waxwings and one English Sparrow 
are around the edges of the pool, another 
Sparrow is in the background, and at 
least five Waxwings are in the air, but the 
camera was not quick enough to show 
them clearly. No Grosbeaks were seen 
that day, but the trip was worth the time 
it occupied, and the picture is a spur to 
further efforts——Joun B. May, M.D., 
Cohasset, Mass. 


CEDAR WAXWINGS AT THE POOL 
Photographed by John B. May 


A Wren’s Nest Inside a Hornets’ Nest 


The accompanying photograph shows 
a nest of the white-faced hornet which 
contains the nest of a House Wren. 

The hornets’ nest was fastened to the 
outside of a house in 
Rosendale, N. Y., in 
1914. On July 4; 1915, I 
took it down to examine 
it, naturally without sus- 
pecting the presence of a 
bird’s domicile, when two 
House Wren’s eggs rolled 
out through the opening 
in the wall. Further in- 
vestigation showed that 
the Wren’s nest filled the 
greater part of the inte- 
rior. The nest is now 
preserved in the Brooklyn 
Museum.—F. SCHWERD- 
TFEGER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bird Notes for 1916, 
from Orient, L. I. 


GREAT BLACK-BACKED 
Gutt.—One April 6, 
latest record by one day; 
former latest record, 
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heretofore has {been the largest number 
summering. All appeared to be in normal 
condition, sporting and flying at will. 
Eight were males and seven females. They 
kept to one body of water from May to 
September. This species is a regular sum- 


A HORNET’S NEST IN WHICH WRENS MADE 
THEIR HOME 


April 5, rors. 

HoopED MERGANSER. 

—Flock of 10, January 3, were in our 
waters eight days. A very rare water-fowl 
near Orient, especially in winter. 

Woop Ducx.—Two records for the 
year: A male on December 8. Female 
picked up dead in a neighbor’s yard 
December 3. The bird was still warm. 
This specimen had an American Museum 
tag.on its leg, which became mislaid be- 


fore I could get possession of it or 
the numbers thereon. One wing was 
clipped. 


Canapa Goosr.—A flock of 32. May 5 
is a new late date for last one seen. An- 
other flock was observed on May 3. These 
two dates comprise the only May records 
in sixteen years of observations. 

WHITE-WINGED ScoTeR.—A flock of 14 
spent the summer near Orient. Eight 


mer visitant in the bays, but is rarely seen 
in the sound. 

Pickon Hawk.—One May 11, a new 
late record. 

BLack VuLturE.—An individual of this 
rare visitor was observed on June 20. I 
was on my knees among garden truck, 
adjoining was an open field containing 
fish fertilizer. It was here that the bird 
alighted, thirty-eight feet from me, my 
presence being unknown to the bird for 
some time. 

TuRKEY VuLTURE.—One September 24. 

RED-HEADED WoOoDPECK ER.—First 
breeding record for the eastern end of the 
north shore. Its status for twenty years 
has been: Exceedingly rare and irregular 
visitant August 1 to May 4. 

PurPLE GRACKLE.—One bird wintered 
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over from 1015. Large flocks are occa- 
sionally recorded in mild spells in winter. 
One or two individuals frequently winter. 

Rusty GRAcKLE.—Two on April 15 
form my latest record. 

RED- WINGED BLACKBIRD.—Arrived 
March 25. Latest date for first one seen 
by eleven days. 

Cowsrep.—Although recorded in De- 
cember, the first spring migrant did not 
appear till March 25, forming a new late 
atrival by thirteen days 

Pipit.—Two were seen on September 
10, eighteen days earlier then any pre- 
vious record. Three were seen on the fol 
lowing day, and they were regular there- 
after, ten being seen on the 15th. 

Snow Buntinc.—One April 6, latest 
record by three days. 

BROWN ‘THRASHER. 
through from 1915. Uncommon in winter; 
third occurrence in sixteen years, 

Catsirp.—One wintered through from 
1915. Although a very severe winter, this 
bird went through in excellent shape, re- 
siding continually in a cedar woods. For 
weeks its only companion was a White- 
throated Sparrow. They fed together by 
day and lodged underneath the shelter 
of the same cedar bough at night, They 
subsisted mostly on various seeds and 


One wintered 


berries, occasionally scratching for in- 
sects among the leaves when snow per- 
mitted. 

Hermit THRvusH., 
date for last one seen by seven days. 

BLUEBIRD. 
25. In common with other early spring 
migrants, was very late in arriving. This 
species was less rare than in the three pre 
ceding years. There were two records of 
it breeding in the locality, first nesting 
Orient.—Roy 


One May 7, latest 


First migrant seen March 


records in four 
LATHAM, Orient, N.Y. 


years at 


Bird Life on the Border, as Seen by a 
National Guardsman 


Most soldiers at the Border appreciate 
ornithology more from the culinary than 
the naturalist’s point of view. Keen appe- 
tites, produced by long hikes, hard out- 
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door work and often a deficient food- 
supply have caused the Dove (of which 
there are three common varieties: the 
Mourning. Dove, the White-winged Dove 
and the Mexican Ground Dove) and the 
Bob-White to become the best-known 
birds in this vicinity. A small guard of 
men stationed at some outpost in charge 


YOUNG MOCKINGBIRD AS A CAMP PET 
Photographed by Private L. I. Grinnell, Troop D, 
Squadron A, N. G. N. Y., McAllen, Texas. 


of water or food supplies, a shotgun bor 
rowed from a nearby ranchman, and a 
few hours off between periods of guard 
duty have strengthened an acquaint 
anceship with these two types of birds. 

As a matter of fact, however, next to 
the Dove the most common bird in this 
vicinity observed by the writer during 
the summer of 1916 was the Western 
Mockingbird. The accompanying illus 
tration shows a young Western Mocking 
bird, which was discovered h. oping around 
in front of my tent. On being offered some 
cracker crumbs it became exceedingly 
tame and perched on our hands and hats. 
~PrivaATE Lawrence I, GRINNELL, 
Troop D, Squadron A, N. G. N. Y., Me- 
Allen, Tex. 


A Stone Bird-Bath 


The accompanying photograph shows 
a bird-bath made by chiseling in a large 


stone a cavity which will hold twenty 


quarts of water. We put a squar esheet 
of slate, with rounded corners or supports, 
which brought it to within two inches of 
the surface of the water, and it has been 
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The Tenant of a Back-Yard Brush-Heap 


I inclose a photograph of Brown 
Thrashers taken in a pile of brush in my 
back yard here in Lennox, where they 


A STONE BIRD-BATH 
Photographed by Margaret S. Hitchcock 


much used by both old and young birds 
of many different species. A young Robin 
was splashing the water in all directions 
when the accompanying photograph was 
made.—MarGaret S. Hitcacockx, Mor- 
ristown, N. J. 


have bred for four years, and are back 
now preparing another nest. I presume 
that they are the same pair, but of course 
cannot say positively. They are quite 
tame, and I have on several occasions 
placed my hand on the back of the fe- 
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male while she was sitting on the nest of 
eggs. When the young are born they are 
just like sitting hens, s cratching and pick- 
ing my hand till the blood comes when 


+ Tye 
aay 
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creasing in numbers until last year about 
sixty-five Martins left my houses during 
the latter part of August. I would have 
done far better last year but for the ex- 


BROWN THRASHERS AND THEIR BRUSH-HEAP HOME 
Photographed by W. B. Mallory 


[A pile of brush affords an acceptable nesting site to many thicket-haunting birds and induces them 


to live near us. 


I come too close—W. B. MALtory, 


Lennox, S. D. 


The History of a Martin-House 


The Martin-house here shown is arranged 
to utilize every available inch of space and 
is 35 by 35 inches square over all, 5 feet 
in height, and contains forty-five rooms. 
I have two houses, the other one being a 
small house of twenty-three rooms. This 
house has been up for the past three years, 
while the one shown in the picture in- 
closed was erected last year. I have had 


success from the first with my Martin 
colony, starting with six pairs and in- 


It may be arranged in a short time and made sightly by training vines over it.—Ep.] 


tremely unfavorable weather conditions 
which drove away at least a dozen pairs. 

My main trouble from the start has 
been with the English Sparrows, and I 
believe that to this evil alone can be at- 
tributed the fact that so few people con- 
tinue to erect bird-houses. In this vicinity 
there used to be at least forty to fifty 
Martin-houses, and I doubt very much 
if there are now a dozen Martin colonies 
within a radius of five miles. I have made 
inquiry of a number of the older residents 
who formerly maintained Martin-houses, 
and the invariable reply has been “Yes, 
we used to have the Martins around, but 
the Sparrows ran them off, so we took the 


box down.”’ Now I would like to say that 
the prevalent idea that it is no longer 
possible to keep up a Martin colony with 
any degree of success is a mistake. It is 
quite true that since the advent of the 
English Sparrow it is far more difficult 
than formerly, but if a person will take 
the trouble either to take down his box 
in winter or else plug up the openings, 
and then use a 22 shotgun to assist in 
keeping down the pests, the Martins will 
get along all right. Naturally, if one al- 
“lows his Martin-house to become filled 
with Sparrows’ nests, the Martins will be 
unable to use it when they arrive in the 
spring; but there is no excuse for allowing 
the Sparrows to build a single nest after 
the Martins leave. My plan is to plug 
the doors with pieces of wood and then 
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use a 22 Stevens smooth-bore with shot 
cartridges which are safe to use, even in 
crowded localities. Also, I go up to the 
boxes once a week and tear out with an 
iron hook any nests the Sparrows have 
built, and to the shame of the Martins be 
it said that I generally have to take out 
two or three Sparrow nests every week. 
In justice to the Martins, however, I will 
say that with the increase in my colony I 
have had far less trouble in this respect, as 
the Martins are not now outnumbered in 
so large a ratio. 

In this way I have managed without a 
great deal of trouble to keep my Martin 
colony comfortably housed and to see 
them steadily increase in numbers. I 
ought to mention here that for suggestions 
in regard to the Sparrow nuisance I am 


A SUCCESSFUL MARTIN COLONY 
Photographed by R. W. McDowell 


take them out when it is time for the 
Martins to arrive. I also begin my war- 
fare upon the Sparrows early in the spring 
and keep it up all summer, going around 
before breakfast and at suppertime and 
picking off a few each day. For this I 


greatly indebted to J. Warren Jacobs, of 
Waynesburg, Pa., who has given me valu- 
able ideas and help. 

I consider it 2 great pity that more 
people do not provide accommodations 
for our native birds. If the average 
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farmer realized how many destructive 
insects are annually consumed by the 
Martins, it is likely he would be more 
willing to take a little trouble to keep 
these birds around his farm.—R. W. 
McDoweELt, Uniontown, Pa. 


Bird-Boxes and Signboards 


I herewith inclose a photo taken a 
short time ago by myself, which may be of 
possible interest for your magazine. The 
picture shows bird-houses placed on 
bulletin boards throughout the city by 
an advertising firm. 
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—established themselves within a tall 
church steeple, opposite me. Here they 
have lived all this bitter winter, leaving 
at dawn, flying toward the beaches. 
Regularly, they return at dusk. 

Lately a few are on my lawn digging for 
something and making holes. These 
are the first Starlings I have even seen 
about here—(Mrs.) A. C. A. Brown, 
Providence, R. I. 


Starlings at Carlisle, Pa. 


The English Starling has appeared in 
our midst as well as at Newville, Pa. I 


BIRD-HOUSES AND SIGNBOARDS 
Photographed by A. J. Anderson 


As I am interested in the protection of 
birds, this idea attracted my attention as 
being both useful and ornamental. 

You will notice that these bird-houses 
are adapted more for small birds, such as 
Martins, Wrens, and the like—A. J. 
ANDERSON, 3544-16 Ave. So., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Starlings at Providence, R. I. 


About the last of October a large colony 
of Starlings—numbering in the hundreds 


saw several of them on March 
EmMELIN Know Parker, Carlisle, Pa. 


13.— 


Evening Grosbeak Records 


The Evening Grosbeak was formerly 
one of our rarest winter visitants, but if 
one may judge by the history of the past 
few years, we shall soon have to class it as 
of “regular occurrence; common locally.” 
In addition to the large number of records 
which Brrp-Lore has published, includ- 


ing those contained in ‘The Season’ of 
the present issue, we have received the 
following: 

S. Paul Jones reports two males and 
three females at Waukesha, Wis.,on March 
25 and 26, and April 1, 1917. Lida Rogers 
sends the first authentic record of their 
occurrence at Holland, Mich., where a 
flock of about twenty-five appeared late 
in January, 1917, some of which were 
present wrote on March s. 
Ida A. McAfee writes that she saw four 
males and eight females at New Bedford, 
Mass., on February 27, 1917. E. B. 
Moore reports a flock of five at Bantam, 
Litchfield Co., Conn., on March 15, 1917; 
the only previous record for that locality 
February 14, 1905. B. F. Case 
writes that fifteen or twenty Evening 
Grosbeaks appeared in Tolland, Conn., 
just before Christmas. Later the flock 
increased to above fifty, of which thirteen 
were adult males. They remained about 
a month. 

Several flocks were observed at Engle- 
wood, N. J., where they were last 
seen April 11. At Hammonton, N J., 
Mary P. Conkey reports seeing from 
thirty to fifty Grosbeaks on March 11, 
and on April 22 they were still present. 
This appears to be the most southern 
record for the species.—Eb. 


when she 


was 


Interesting Winter Bird Records in 
Northern New Jersey 
Several interesting bird records have 
been made in northern New Jersey during 
the past winter. Near Skillman, N. J., 
Mr. Henry G. Plump picked up a male 
Cardinal in the road on January 3, which 
was unable to fly. The occurrence of a 
Cardinal in that portion of the state is 
The bird was carried to Mr. 
Plump’s home and seemed to recover 

somewhat, but died the following night. 
On February 1, a boy found a male 
Baltimore Oriole at the corner of First 
and Clay Streets, Hackensack. This bird 
also was unable to fly. It was taken to Mr. 
Arthur Bratt, Deputy Warden of Hacken- 
sack, who endeavored to keep it alive 


unusual. 
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until weather conditions would permit its 
liberation. Mr. Bratt kept the bird until 
February 11, when an unfortunate escape 
of gas from a coal-fire during the night 
caused its death. In the meantime it had 
seemed well and lively, feeding freely on 
bread, canary seed, oatmeal, boiled pota- 
toes, lettuce, suet, and such scraps as 
were convenient. 

This winter has marked an exceptionally 
conspicuous eastern flight of Evening 
Grosbeaks. These birds have been 
reported from Blairstown by Mrs. D. C. 
Carter; for several weeks prior to March 
9, they having fed about her doorstep; 
from Morristown, by Mr. Eugene Van- 
derpool, having been observed about the 
same time as the prior record. On January 
3 an Italian in Old Tappan shot five of 
these birds, and they were brought to the 
writer for identification by the State Fish 
and Game Warden for Bergen County, 
Mr. William H. Small, who effected an 
arrest after being murderously assaulted 
by the Italian, who was sentenced to 110 
days for the offence. These birds were all 
in the female or immature plumage. Miss 
Mary Pierson Allen has had a flock of nine 
bright males and some thirteen females 
or immature-plumaged birds about her 
home in Hackettstown for some weeks. 
Using a dish of water as a lure, she suc- 
ceeded in attracting them to the spot of 
ground where she was feeding Purple 
Finches, Juncos, Fox and Song Sparrows, 
and Chickadees with bread crumbs, 
scratch-food and sunflower seed. Here the 
Grosbeaks have been feeding daily on the 
sunflower seed, which they quickly learned 
to enjoy, and at this place the writer 
secured nine photographs. Some of the 
females or immature birds even became 
sufficiently tame to alight on Miss Allen’s 
hand to feed. 

Mrs. Wilson Senseman, of Atlantic 
City, has been entertaining a Mocking- 
bird which appeared at her home there 
during the second week in November. 
This bird fed on the poke-berries and 
grapes which had been planted for the 
birds and accepted suet tied to the trees 
and currants and grapes which were 
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thrown out for him. He took particular 
pleasure in concealing himself in thick 
foliage and, when English Sparrows 
gathered in a flock, emerging suddenly 
and chasing them all off the place. On 
February 26, Mrs. Senseman wrote that 
the bird was still with them and doing 
well.—B. S. Bowpisu, Demarest, N. J. 


Yellow-Throated Warbler in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


On April 28, 1917, while in Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, N. Y., in charge of a 
group of fifteen members of the bird- 
study class of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, I heard, near the Rose- 
Garden, an unfamiliar song and found te 
my surprise that the songster was a fine 
male Yellow-throated Warbler. Never 
did an accidental visitor receive a more 
positive identification and live to tell the 
tale. Of the sixteen observers, fourteen 
had opera-glasses and the other two 
eight-power binoculars. All observed the 
bird for half an hour in fine light at a vary- 
ing distance of from ten to twenty-five 
feet, and it was still in full view when they 
left. Many had manuals and, mark by 
mark, compared the printed description 
or the colored picture with the bird before 
them. The sharply defined yellow area on 
the throat and breast, the black streaks 
on the white flanks and sides, the white 
belly, the head-marks, the gray back and 
rump, and the white wing-bars were 
carefully noted. The song, which was 
repeatedly heard, was, as described, “like 
the Indigo Bunting’s, but shorter.”” While 
there were several pine trees in the neigh- 
borhood, the bird spent all of the time it 
was under observation in the terminal 
branches of deciduous trees, alternately 
searching for food and singing.—EpDWarRD 
FLEISCHER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bird-Protection in the War-Countries 


In this distressing time of war, when a 
large number of men from the farms is 
being drawn into the battlefields, there is 
coming a new realization of the economic 
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value of wild birds and a larger effort to 
protect them. 

The Royal Society of England has pre- 
pared a special leaflet, ‘Birds, Insects, and 
Crops,’ asking the help of all readers in the 
protection of the birds and of the crops in 
cultivation. Every bird is being regarded 
in the light of its value to man. Even 
the famed Skylark has been put under sus- 
picion as a destroyer of crops of corn and 
wheat, but it has been proven by the 
examination of thousands of stomachs 
that it does not feed on wheat, corn or 
corn-shoots, but rather on weed seeds and 
insects, thus doing beneficial work. 

In France the bird-protection party 
includes men from every station and 
class—statesmen, writers, sportsmen, 
teachers, and agriculturists—men who 
have the vision to see in bird-protection a 
means of saving agriculture from the 
threatening dangers. They are working to 
check the illegal shooting in the close 
season, the merciless destruction by 
gunners, the netting of migrants and 
killing of seabirds as a summer pastime 
off the coast of Brittany and Normandy. 

The friends of birds are constantly 
increasing in Australia also. They are 
trying vigorously to stop collectors from 
killing off the very rare birds of the coun- 
try. The Gould League of Bird-lovers, 
numbering 60,000 members, is just begin- 
ning to put up nesting-boxes, food-tables, 
and baths for the wild birds in the state 
schoolgrounds, parks, and public gardens. 
A military camp is located in a beautiful 
park in Victoria, and some of the men of 
the medical corps, in their leisure hours, 
enjoy watching the birds and feeding them 
from the hand. 

Russia, too, is taking more active inter- 
est in the cause of bird-protection and is 
inquiring of England about bird-legisla- 
tion. Some preserves have been set 
apart for the birds. The Department of 
Agriculture has founded one of great 
importance in Siberia, where, in 1895, the 
slaughter of birds was responsible for the 
plague of locusts and cutworms which 
threatened famine for the country. Mos- 
cow still has a famous bird-market. A 
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commission has recently been formed 
which plans to circulate leaflets and 
pamphlets about bird-life and its value 
to the trees and crops, and to protect the 
natural life of the city parks. 


Notes from Field and Study 51 


America may well be proud of its 
progress in the work of conservation and 
its leadership of the world in methods of 
bird-protection—ALice W. Witcox, Si. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 


THE SEASON 


It is expected that a subdepartment 
with this title, under the editorship of 
Charles H. Rogers, will be hereafter a 
regular feature of Brrp-Lore. Its aim 
will be to give a general idea of the more 
unusual features of each season in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and it is hoped to 
accumulate a valuable fund of data on the 
fluctuation in the abundance of species. 
The contents of each instalment will be 
much like those of the introductory note to 
the Christmas Census, giving briefly the 
state of affairs in the world of birds dur- 
ing the previous two months—such as the 
lateness or earliness of the migration, the 
presence of irregular winter birds from the 
North, the scarcity of certain breeding 
species, the noteworthy abundance of 
some transient, ‘etc. Statements of 
unusual events should be particular; gen- 
eral statements will suffice for conditions 
that are normal and to be expected. 

We plan to have in each of several sec- 
tions of the country a contributor, active 
in the field, who will send us between two 
and three hundred words every two 
months. He will supplement his observa- 
tions by comparing notes with other mem- 
bers of the local bird club. Other active 
field-workers in the regions covered are 
urged to write summaries of their observa- 
tions to these men; such contributions 
should be marked, ‘For “The Season,” 
Brrp-Lore,’ and will in no case be pub- 
lished, but will be used at the discretion 
of the contributors in making out their 
reports. 

The list of contributors follows: 

Eastern Massachusetts: Dr. Winsor 
M. Tyler, 522 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Lexington, Mass. 

New York City, within fifty miles of: 
Charles H. Rogers, American Museum of 
Natural History. 


Southern New Jersey, southeastern 
Pennsylvania and Delaware: Julian K. 
Potter, 563 Bailey St., Camden, N. J. 

District of Columbia, central Maryland 
and northeastern Virginia: Harry C. 
Oberholser, Biological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Central northern Ohio: Prof. Lynds 
Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Northwestern Missouri and _ north- 
eastern Kansas: Albert E. Shirling, 38409 
East 62nd St., Kansas City, Mo. 

This first instalment of ‘The Season’ 
covers the first three months of 1917. The 
next will describe the period from April 
1 to June 15. Thenceforth reports of 
observations covering the previous two 
months should reach our contributors as 
soon as possible after the rsth of Feb- 
ruary, April, June, August, October, and 
December, and they in turn are requested 
to post their manuscripts not later than 
the zoth of these months to Charles H. 
Rogers, American Museum of Natural 
History, West 77th St., New York City. 


Boston Recion.—In this region the 
past winter was one of continuous cold 
with the ground snow-covered throughout 
January, February, and the first half of 
March. The winter was made remarkable 
by the presence of seven species of irregu- 
lar winter visitors. Evening Grosbeaks 
were locally common throughout the 
season; Pine Grosbeaks were present in 
small companies until early in February; 
Redpolls were well scattered through the 
country districts during the winter and 
are still present (April 1); Pine Siskins 
appeared in the autumn in good numbers, 
but the majority passed on, apparently, 
before January; a flight of Brown-cap 
Chickadees (nine collected specimens 
proved to be the new race Penthestes 
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hudsonicus nigricans) surpassed in num- 
bers even the remarkable flight of 1913. 
(See Wright, ‘The Auk,’ 1914, pp. 236-42, 
and ‘The Auk,’ 1917, pp. 164-70, and 
Townsend, ‘The Auk,’ 1917, pp. 160-3.) 
During the autumn and the early part of 
the winter, Red Crossbills were fairly 
common and White-winged Crossbills 
occurred in small numbers. In spite of the 
presence of many northern birds, a marked 
scarcity of Brown Creepers was noted. 

The beginning of the spring migration 
was delayed about ten days by inclement 
weather. The first arrivals were Song 
Sparrows and Bluebirds on March 21. 
Both soon became common. Red-winged 
Blackbirds, Grackles, Robins, Fox Spar- 
rows, and Cowbirds came a few days later, 
also ten days late. I noted one Pheebe on 
March 27, a normal arrival date. 

Hence, on April 1, in spite of the delay 
at the start, all the species due at this 
date have arrived, but as some species, 
notably Phoebe and Fox Sparrow, are 
represented by few individuals, the season 
must be regarded as still somewhat back- 
ward.—WInsor M. TYLER. 


New York City Recion.—This region 
received its full quota of the irregular 
visitors from the North whose abundance 
made this the most interesting winter 
ornithologically in at least the last two 
decades. The abundance was in species 
rather than in individuals, as only the Pine 
Siskin and the Redpoll were abundant. 
The Siskin was hardly more than an 
autumn transient, as few, if any, were 
seen after December, the Redpolls ap- 
peared as the Siskins left and stayed till 
mid-March. But few Evening Grosbeaks 
were observed about the city, though large 
flocks were reported near or beyond our 
fifty-mile radius. Remarkable numbers of 
Goshawks were seen and taken in north- 
western New Jersey and, chiefly beyond 
our boundaries, in Connecticut and 
vicinity. Several Pine Grosbeaks and one 
Northern Shrike were recorded nearby. 
Unfortunately, our conifers raised a very 
poor crop of cones last year, and the half- 
dozen or so Red Crossbills noted hurried 


through early in the season. The White- 
winged Crossbills fed on sweet gum seeds 
and tarried with us; three males spent 
several weeks on Staten Island, leaving in 
March, and there were other records. Five 
winter stations for the Brown-cap Chicka- 
dee (Penthestes hudsonicus nigricans) were 
found: one (one bird) at Englewood, N. 
J.; three (four birds) in the Watchung 
Mountains, N. J.; and one (four birds), 
the southernmost record for the species, 
on Staten Island; none was seen after the 
first week in February. Black-cap Chicka- 
dees were extraordinarily common, but 
most of them left during the latter half 
of March. 

There is little to be said of the spring 
migration, which, on the whole, has pro- 
gressed so far about normally. There 
have been rather unusual numbers of the 
commoner River Ducks and a notable 
abundance of Holbell’s and Horned 
Grebes. One party, on March 25, counted 
nearly 150 Grebes along five or six miles of 
Long Beach, L. I.; of these over one- 
third were of the larger species. Rusty 
Blackbirds have been, perhaps, more 
than ordinarily common.—CHar_Les H. 
ROGERS. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—During Janu- 
ary the common winter residents were 
present in their usual numbers. The 
Carolina Wren, however, was almost 
entirely absent at different stations in 
New Jersey; in Pennsylvania it was 
apparently as numerous as ever. 

January proved to be a month of great 
interest to local bird students because of 
the abundance of boreal birds which had 
made their appearance early in the winter. 
These were Pine Siskins, Horned Larks, 
Redpolls, Red and White-winged Cross- 
bills and, most notable of all, Evening 
Grosbeaks, a species never before recorded 
so far south. Most reports have come 
from the pine-barrens region of southern 
New Jersey. Mr. Samuel Scoville, Jr., 
discovered a flock of seventy-four at New 
Lisbon, N. J., on January 29. Smaller 
flocks have been noted at different points, 
some very near Philadelphia. 


Notes from Field and Study 


A Great Blue Heron was noted January 
6 and an adult Black-crowned Night 
Heron on February 11. 

About February 20 the first spring 
migrants begin to arrive. Favorable 
weather may bring a few earlier; on the 
other hand, stormy and cold weather may 
delay the flight till well into March. 
Personal observations on these birds this 
year are as follows: Bluebird and Robin, 
March 4; Purple Grackle and Fox Spar- 
row, March 8; Killdeer and Red-winged 
Blackbird, March 11; Rusty Blackbird, 
March 18; Mourning Dove, March 21; 
Kingfisher and Turkey Vulture, March 22; 
Flicker and Pheebe, March 31. These are 
all rather late dates and are no doubt due 
to some extent to the weather conditions 
of late February and early March, yet 
records of a large number of observers will 
probably show that small numbers of 
most of these birds were in this vicinity 
anywhere from two to three weeks earlier 
than the dates given. 

March closed with Evening Grosbeaks 
still present —JuLIAN K. Potter. 


WASHINGTON ReEcion.—During the 
winter of 1916-17 birds as a whole were 
rather unusually abundant. Further- 
more, the exceptionally cold weather 
brought a number of interesting winter 
birds to Washington. Perhaps the most 
remarkable of these was the White-winged 
Crossbill, of which there were only four 
previous records. It appeared on Decem- 
ber 10, 1916, and remained irregularly 
rather common until the latter part of 
February, 1917. The Red Crossbill .was 
also present during the same period. The 
Pine Siskin was unusually common during 
the winter, appearing October 22, which is 
earlier than any previous autumn record. 
Among the unexpected winter occurrences 
might be mentioned a Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, seen on January 20 by Mr. L. D. 
Miner, and a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
observed on January 2 by Miss M. T. 
Cooke. The Whistling Swan and Ducks 
of a variety of species wintered in con- 
siderable numbers on the Potomac River. 
Altogether, the winter, from an ornith- 
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ological standpoint, proved to be one of 
the most interesting for many years. 

The continuously cold weather during 
March had a rather interesting effect on 
the bird-life of this locality. It apparently 
delayed the spring arrival of only a few mi- 
grants, for many of them appeared about 
on time. On the other hand, several came 
very early. Those late in appearing were 
the Killdeer, first noted March 11, for 
which the average date of spring arrival is 
March 6; the Woodcock, noted March 11, 
average date of spring appearance, March 
2; Cowbird, observed March 31, usual 
date of spring arrival, about March 20. Of 
the species that arrived ahead of their 
schedule might be mentioned the Phebe, 
which was seen March 5s, but which usu- 
ally comes about March 10; the Purple 
Martin, which came March 25, six days 
ahead of its average; and the Brown 
Thrasher, which was seen March 31, three 
days ahead of its average. Two species 
arrived earlier than the earliest previ- 
ously recorded date: the Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, seen March 17, for which the 
previous earliest record was April 1; and 
Henslow’s Sparrow, seen on March 25, 
for which the previous earliest date was 
April 10, 1889.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER. 

OBERLIN ReEcion.—The winter was 
unusually severe in that there were longer 
periods of continuous cold during January 
and February than are expected. As a 
result no birds began to sing until the first 
wave of migration. Only the usual winter 
birds were present in the immediate 
vicinity of Oberlin, but there were 
reports of the presence of Bohemian Wax- 
wings, White-winged Crossbills, Pine 
Grosbeaks, and Goshawks from regions 
east of Cleveland. A single Cowbird was 
found with a flock of House Sparrows on 
January 29. 

The migrations began on February 109, 
when there was a marked increase in the 
number of Crows, which is nine days early 
for the average of this species. The Blue- 
bird arrived on February 23, Fox Sparrow 
on the 24th, Canada Goose and Bronzed 
Grackle on the 25th, Robin, Killdeer 
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Meadowlark, Song Sparrow, and Towhee 
on the 26th. This completed the first 
real wave of migration. The usual first 
wave is composed of the Crow, Robin, 
Killdeer, and Bluebird, and the second 
wave of Canada Goose, Meadowlark, 
Bronzed Grackle, Song Sparrow, Northern 
Flicker, and Red-winged Blackbird. This 
time the Northern Flicker did not arrive 
until March 21—two weeks late—while 
the Towhee was nineteen days early. 

The second wave of migration comprised 
the Black Duck, Baldpate, Red-winged 
Blackbird, Pintail, and Merganser, all on 
March 1, and Redhead and Canvasback on 
the 3rd. Cowbird on the roth, Greater 
Scaup on the 11th, and Mourning Dove 
and Hooded Merganser on the 16th, make 
up the usual scattering records for the 
middle of this month. Cold weather 
interfered with any real movement. 

The third wave began on the 2oth with 
the arrival of the Chipping Sparrow; 
Norther Flicker and Field Sparrow came 
on the 21st, Phoebe on the 22d, Vesper 
Sparrow and Coot on the 24th, Red- 
breasted Merganser, Belted Kingfisher, 
Turkey Vulture, Shoveler, Lesser Scaup, 
Hermit Thrush, and Pied-billed Grebe on 
the 25th, and Rusty Blackbird on the 
26th, closing the migrations for the 
month, with Wilson’s Snipe and Swamp 
Sparrow late, and Hermit Thrush and 
Pied-billed Grebe early. 

A study of the records given above, in 
comparison with the averages for all of 
the records for the vicinity of Oberlin, 
reveals a great irregularity for this sea- 
son’s movement, with only Belted King- 
fisher, Phoebe, and Vesper Sparrow even 
approximating their average dates of 
arrival for twenty-one years. This is 
exceptional.—Lynps JoNEs. 


Kansas City Recion.—A dry winter 
with no ground-cover of snow or sleet 
furnished favorable conditions for seed- 
eating birds. This may account for the 
unusual thousands of Thick-billed Red- 
winged Blackbirds (Agelaius pheniceus 
fortis) that spent the winter in the vicin- 
ity. Smaller droves of these northern 
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birds occurred last year, but the numbers 
were quadrupled this winter. These Red- 
wings began to leave about the first of 
March, and those taken after March 5 
were our nesting subspecies, predatorius. 

A census of birds taken at various 
times during the winter showed the usual 
number of winter residents with, per- 
haps, an increase in the number of Cardi- 
nals and somewhat fewer Blue Jays. Win- 
ter Wrens also seemed more common than 
usual. Kinglets, Robins, and Bluebirds 
were occasionally seen throughout the 
winter. 

A colony of twenty Short-eared Owls 
frequented a rodent-infested weedy tract. 
Several Goshawks were seen in different 
sections. They are not often reported for 
this region. Several Gambel’s Sparrows 
were taken in February and early March, 
thus establishing a new record for the 
eastern range of this western bird. 

Messrs. Harry Harris and Ralph Hofi- 
mann took a Bohemian Waxwing in Janu- 
ary. They also report the Northern 
Shrike for January and three Mocking- 
birds in different sections of the city 
throughout the winter. 

By the last week of February there was 
a general return of Fox Sparrows, Harris’s 
Sparrows, and Song Sparrows. Two 
Leconte’s Sparrows were found February 
25. Robins, Bluebirds, and Meadowlarks 
were generally distributed at this time. 
Lapland Longspurs, Pine Siskins, and 
Horned Larks werealso found February 25. 

The effect of the migratory game law is 
quite noticeable. The lakes used as 
resorts for the Kansas City hunting clubs 
are teeming with water-fowl. Mr. Ralph 
Hoffmann, returning from a recent trip to 
these lakes, reports thousands of Coots, 
hundreds each of Shovelers, Blue-winged 
Teal, Baldpates, Gadwall, and White- 
fronted Geese; dozens of individuals of 
each of half a dozen other species of 
Ducks and Geese, and many shorebirds. 

At the last of March, the Tree Sparrows, 
Fox Sparrows, White-throated and White- 
crowned Sparrows, Harris’s Sparrows, 
Juncos, and Siskins are still common.— 
ALBERT E. SHIRLING. 


THe Brrp Stupy Boox. By T. GILBERT 
Pearson, Secretary, National Associa 
tion of Audubon Societies. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 1917. 
12mo. xvi+258 pages; colored frontis- 
piece; 16 photographs; numerous text 
cuts. 

Few writers of popular bird-books have 
had Mr. Pearson’s opportunities to learn 
definitely the kind of audience to which 
their work was addressed. As a teacher, 
as a representative of the National 
Audubon Society, and for the past seven 
years its chief executive, he has come into 
personal touch with many thousands of 
persons who from varying angles were 
interested in birds. 

In his ‘Bird Study Book’ he has there- 
fore supplied suggestions and informa- 
tion which he actually knew were desired. 
The result is a practical introduction to 
the study of birds, telling why and how 
we should learn to know them and, par- 
ticularly, why we should protect them. 
On this latter phase of his subject Mr. 
Pearson speaks with exceptional authority. 
Nowhere else will one find so satisfactory 
an exposition of the work for bird-pro- 
tection which has been done in this coun- 
try and of the varied activities of bird- 
conservers. 

We regret to observe that the pub- 
lishers have denied the book the index its 
contents so well deserve.—F. M. C. 


THe Brrp Poems or Mites A. Davis. 
Published by John White Johnson, 
Rochester, N. Y. 12mo. 37 pages. 

As Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson truly says 
in his introduction to this little volume, 
“Nothing seems more natural and proper 
as a subject for poetic meditation than 
birds.” One does not have to be an ornith- 
ologist to realize the poetry of bird-life, 
and for that reason poems with birds as 
themes may appeal as strongly to those to 
whom birds are merely symbols as to 
those who know them. 

Mr. Davis sings chiefly of our com- 
moner birds, the Robin, Bluebird, Balti- 
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more Oriole, Bobolink, and others, and 
his verses reveal an ardent sympathy with 
bird-life and a poet’s appreciation of the 
charm and beauty of birds.—F. M. C. 


NintH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE 
OrNITHOLOGIST [of Massachusetts]. By 
Epwarp Howe Forsusa. For the year 
1916. From the Sixty-fourth Annual 
Report of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 1917. 26 pages, 6 plates. 

Like all its predecessors, this report is 
filled with matter of interest and value to 
the bird student and the agriculturist. It 
deals with publications, lectures, legisla- 
tion, bird-day and bird-night exercises, 
bird-study in the schools, bird-boxes, 
control of cats, and the status of certain 
birds. Evidently the ornithologist of 
the state of Massachusetts does not lack 
for occupation.—F. M. C. 


HARDENBERGH’S Birp PLAYMATES. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York City. 

The idea embodied in ‘Hardenbergh’s 
Bird Playmates’ seems to us so excellent 
we cannot but regret that it has been so 
poorly executed. Four pieces of card- 
board, averaging about 18 by 18 inches, 
contain approximately 140 figures of 
birds. These figures, which are nearly 
‘cut out,’ are to be detached and placed at 
a number corresponding to the one they 
bear in one of two landscape cards which 
measure 20 by 30 inches. One depicts a 
shore, the other a wood scene. The place 
allotted to each species on these cards is 
designed to represent its haunts. The 
child, therefore, not only learns to know 
the bird but also gains some information 
of the kind of country it inhabits. The 
game makes an appeal similar to that 
which prompts to construct maps and 
pictures with blocks and the like. It 
seems well designed to instruct as well as 
amuse, but, unfortunately, many of the 
birds are badly drawn and crudely colored, 
with staring yellow, red or brown eyes (not 
one has the iris black). After making all 
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allowances for perspective, the scale 
employed varies so that, for example, the 
Cowbird is larger than the Osprey, the 
Herring Gull smaller than the Woodcock. 

It would have cost no more to reproduce 
a correct original than a poor one, and we 
cannot, therefore, find an excuse for the 
unworthy form given to this admirable 


conception. -F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Conpor.—The new volume for 
1917 opens with a rather startling theory 
that the White-throated Swift may pos- 
sibly hibernate to a certain extent. In 
‘Further Notes on the White-throated 
Swifts of Slover Mountain,’ near Colton, 
Calif., Wilson C. Hanna states that “‘these 
birds are residents here throughout the 
year. Many days often pass by during 
the fall and winter when no Swifts are 
seen, and then at some unexpected time 
they appear in large numbers.”’ In Janu- 
ary, 1913, during a cold wave, eight per- 
fectly healthy Swifts were removed from a 
crevice where, with many others, they 
seemed to be roosting in a dazed or numb 
state. After being kept in a room for six 
hours they were released, and all flew 
away in a dazed fashion. “I had hitherto 
thought that they were numb from the 
cold . . . but it has been suggested to 
me that possibly they were hibernating.”’ 
The paper contains some important notes 
on the nesting of this species, with meas- 
urements of six sets of eggs, but, unfor- 
tunately, omits the dates when the eggs 
were collected. 

In ‘Birds of the Humid Coast,’ Mrs. 
Bailey gives a graphic picture of the habits 
of some of the species, particularly the 
Gulls, Cormorants, and Sooty Grouse 
found in the vicinity of Tillamook Bay, 
Ore. F. S. Hanford contributes an article 
on ‘The Townsend Solitaire’ with notes on 
five nests found in the Sierras at altitudes 
varying from 3,700 to 7,500 feet. As 
a result of observations made in 1915 
and 1916, George Willett, in ‘Further 
Notes on the Birds of Forrester Island, 
Alaska,’ adds twenty-two species to the 
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list of birds known from this Bird Reser- 
vation. 

Dr. Joseph Grinnell has made a critical 
revision of “The Subspecies of Hesperi- 
phona espertina,) and now recognizes 
four forms of the Evening Grosbeak. The 
typical subspecies remains unchanged, but 
the name montana is transferred to the 
Mexican form and that from the Rocky 
Mountain region is renamed H. v. war- 
reni, and two subspecies are described 
as new, H. v. brooksi from British Colum- 
bia, and H. »v. californica, from Crane 
Flat, Mariposa County, Calif. The size 
of the bill constitutes the principal differ- 
ence, but not a single measurement is 
given, and future students must depend on 
these outlines of bills and brief statements 
of the relative ‘degrees of thickness’ of the 
bill to distinguish the several subspecies. 
—T.S. P. 

Book News 


The May issue of the ‘Nature Study 
Review’ is a bird number with articles by 
Elsa Guerdrum Allen on Wild Ducks with 
a Color Key to the Ducks of the Eastern 
United States; Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 
on Hummingbirds; Gilbert H. Trafton 
on The Thrush Family; Laura A. L. 
Turner on Tree Swallows; C. W. Leister 
on The Chestnut-sided Warbler; Guy A. 
Bailey on Bird Protection; and _half-a- 
dozen other authors supply minor con- 
tributions. The Editor gives an outline 
for bird-study which has stood the test of 
years and writes sympathetically of John 
Burroughs. There are a number of excel- 
lent illustrations, notably those of wild 
Ducks by Dr. Arthur A. Allen, and the 
prose content of the magazine is good, 
readable, popular ornithology. 

We cannot speak so highly for the 
verses. Poetic license may sanction cer- 
tain liberties with words but not with 
facts, and poetry which sends the Blue- 
bird to “Orient isles,” and makes the 
House Wren sing with “tail up”’ does not 
ring true. A verse, apparently addressed 
to the Red-winged Blackbird, is headed 
“Phoebe Bird,” but perhaps this is a slip 
for which the author is not responsible. 
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A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE making of gardens, large and small, 
now occupies the mind and spare time of 
so many country dwellers that we have 
thought it well to devote this number of 
Brrp-Lore largely to a type of gardening 
which our new-born enthusiasm for pota- 
toes and other vegetables should not 
cause us to overlook. 

We must not forget that if we make 
potatoes and squash grow where only 
grass grew before, we are not only adding 
to the food-supply of the nation but also 
to that of potato-beetles and squash- 
bugs. 

We should, therefore, make an alliance 
with the enemies of beetle and bug for 
war on the common foe. If, with that 
misguided instinct for ‘cleaning-up,’ 
which leads a farmer to leave no vestige 
of hedgerow or undergrowth about his 
land, our fields offer neither cover nor 
nesting-site to our proposed allies, we.can- 
not expect them to camp with us. 

It is now too late to repair the damage 
due to lack of foresight, and to a greater 
or less extent we must pay the penalty of 
unpreparedness. But at the worst we can 
still make our farms and gardens more 
habitable and attractive to the natural 
protectors of our crops by supplying them 
with drinking- and bathing-pools near 
which may be placed piles of brush for 
shelter and, possibly, also nesting-places, 
and by controlling the activities of ma- 
rauding cats. It would not, indeed, be more 
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than fair if the terms of our alliance should 
include an agreement whereby we would 
promise to reduce the vagrant cat popu- 
lation in return for a_ proportionate 
reduction by the birds, in the ranks of 
insects injurious to vegetation. 

A more fundamental and even more 
important type of bird-gardening has 
been pursued during the past season by 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies in forming Junior Societies. 
Through the widely ramifying system it 
has established and the coéperation of 
bird-lovers throughout the country, it has 
sowed the seeds of a knowledge of the 
beauty and value of birds in the minds 
of nearly 250,000 children. 

Who can estimate the value of the crop 
which time will here develop? If in some 
cases the seed fails to germinate or pro- 
duce a healthy plant, in others there will 
grow the hardy perennial to last as long as 
the life that bears it. 

The function of education, says Herbert 
Spencer, is “to prepare us for complete 
living,” and any form of instruction which 
adds to our fund of information and shows 
the way to exhaustless stores of knowl- 
edge and of ennobling sources of pleasure 
may surely be called education of the 
highest order. 

The National Association has much to 
its credit but to our mind no work it has 
ever done equals in importance this yearly 
placing of the feet of nearly a quarter of 
a million children on the first steps to 
bird-study and showing them the open 
gate through which lies a lasting associa- 
tion with the most attractive of Nature’s 
animate forms. 


Our thanks are due the gentlemen who 
have consented to codperate with us in 
conducting our new subdepartment ‘The 
Season.’ We hope in time to add to their 
number, when, if the ever-soaring prices 
of everything connected with the making 
of a magazine do not prohibit the use of 
the necessary space, we trust that this 
department will present a bi-monthly 
view of the more characteristic phases of 
bird-life throughout the country. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart 
ment to the Editor, 67 Oriole Avenue, Providence, 


THE NEED OF THE NATIONS 
WAYS IN WHICH AUDUBON SOCIETIES CAN HELP 


Every available resource is needed to-day in the world-wide struggle for 
lasting peace. It is no time for prejudice or indifference to retard necessary 
action. It is no time for extravagance or waste, both of which are speedily 
coming to be recognized as criminal abuse of resources. J? is a time for calm, 
clear thinking, few words, and definite, effective action. 

In spite of the gloom overshadowing not only foreign countries but also 
our own, the light of the greatest and grandest opportunity for the better- 
ment of society and the uplift of civilization is breaking. Hope in the future 
and faith in the highest ideals beckon us on with stout hearts toward a glor- 
ious goal. 

The resources of the Audubon Society are greater than we may think in 
this critical emergency. First of all, we now have a far-reaching organization, 
representative of nearly every part of our country, an organization which, 
unlike many others, reaches young and old alike. An appeal made through 
the State, National and Junior Audubon Societies will reach thousands of 
people. Second, we have behind us a greater moral and financial support than 
at any other time. If we outline practical and definite lines of work, we shall 
undoubtedly find ways and means to carry them on. Third, we are in a posi- 
tion to take up needed work at many separate points, with almost no further 
preliminary steps of investigation. In other words, we are already organized, 
supported, and equipped to do necessary work for the nations of the world 
quickly and efficiently. These are important resources, for without good-will, 
intelligence and method very little can be done. 

Without waste of words, the following suggestions are timely for each 
State Audubon Society and each Junior Audubon Society to consider: 


1. INCREASE OF Foop-Suppty. 

(a) Raise Chickens, Turkeys, and domesticated Ducks and Geese where con- 
ditions are favorable. Junior members can assist greatly in such undertakings. 

(6) Study carefully the problem of stocking reservations with Quail, 
Grouse, and Pheasants, and also, the matter of establishing Pigeon-cotes. 
The question of food for these species is perhaps the most necessary one in 
determining what can be successfully accomplished. In this connection strive 
to interest sportsmen’s leagues, game commissions and legislators. 
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(c) Instruct and assist wherever possible in the propagation and care of 
pigs and Belgian hares, for these two animals are easily kept and are profitable. 


2. CONSERVATION OF Foop-SupPty. 


(a) Increase all efforts to protect beneficial birds. Reach every school, 
every library, every farmer and every newspaper in your state with concise, 
truthful statements of the relation of birds to agriculture, forestry, and health. 

(6) Select as pets birds and animals which will aid in increasing our food- 
supply. Remember that caged song-birds, cats, rabbits and other pets require 
a great deal of food. Ask yourself how many pets of this kind you are justi- 
fied in keeping when thousands of children and grown people, as well as neces- 
sary animals, like cattle, pigs, sheep, horses and mules, are starving. 

(c) Turn your attention and energies, in the household of which you are a 
member, to an economical disposal of garbage. You can render an inestimable 
benefit to the Audubon Society by setting an example of thrift, broad-mind- 
edness and codperation. It goes without saying that everything conserved 
to the best end serves many purposes. Birds are natural scavengers, certain 
species belonging almost exclusively to that rank. From them we humans 
should learn the lesson that Nature never wastes anything. Millions of dollars 
are annually thrown away in our garbage-pails. You are not a good nature- 
lover nor a thorough nature-student if you carelessly waste refuse matter 
which can be converted to further use. 

Much so-called garbage properly sorted and prepared, furnishes good food 
for pigs and poultry. There are other uses of this despised resource which 
should be studied in detail, and each citizen should be enlightened as to his 
civic duty in coéperating with his neighbors and town or city officials in con- 
serving all food and other values from this source. 

(d) Learn not to waste at table. I have seen poor waifs in one of our ‘own 
large cities visiting garbage-pails in the wealthier districts, for bits of cast-out 
food. Better by far would it be if we avoided over-large helpings at table, 
and saved remnants in a usable condition. The food-supply of the nation would 
go more nearly around to the poor as well as the rich if everyone was thought- 
ful about wasting at table. Incidentally, we should be thore healthful. 

Birds are the largest eaters, relatively, of all living creatures, man not 
excepted. At this season of nesting observe for yourself how birds use their 
food-supply. Things they do not like they leave alone after one or two trials. 
Things they like they usually eat entirely. Only a few birds secure prey- or 
food material as pastime. Although birds are enormous eaters, they have a 
restricted diet, varied only sufficiently to meet the requirements of their activ- 
ities and the vicissitudes of their annual food-supply. You can learn something 
from the food habits of birds about increasing and conserving the food-supply 
of the world. 
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3. Prizes AS A STIMULUS TO COMPETITION. 

Prizes are being quite generally offered in connection with the emergency 
gardens which now occupy the attention of every community. In Rhode 
Island the School Garden Committee awards a banner for the best school 
garden in the state. In the city of Providence the Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion will distribute this year about fifteen hundred dollars in various prizes for 
results achieved in gardening. 

The School Department of Brrp-Lore has as yet done little in the way of 
encouraging competition in bird-work by means of prizes. It may, however, 
as space permits, print the names of those Junior Audubon Society members 
who win prizes in bird-house contests or other contests connected with the 
study and protection of birds. State Audubon Societies would do well to 
offer, from time to time, some prize or special token of approbation or encour- 
agement in their respective states to members, particularly Junior members, 
who accomplish results in any line of bird-work worthy of such commendation. 


4. PLANTING Foop-SuppLies FOR Birps. 

In connection with gardens, plant shrubs, herbs, etc., suitable for the 
natural food-supply of beneficial birds. 

See Hodge: ‘Nature-Study and Life,’ p. 323; ‘Food Chart of Our Common Birds.’ 

Baynes: ‘Wild Bird Guests,’ pp. 173-91. 

Forbush: ‘Useful Birds and Their Protection,’ pp. 372-422; ‘Game Birds, Wild- 
fowl and Shore Birds,’ pp. 563-88; ‘Food Plants to Attract Birds and Protect Fruit,’ 
Circular No. 49, Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 

McAtee: ‘Three Important Wild Duck Foods,’ Circular No. 81, Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, U. S. Dept. of Agr. 

Job: ‘Propagation of Wild Birds.’ 

Ladd: ‘How to Attract Wild Birds About the Home,’ Bird Protective Society, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

First Report of the Brush Hill Bird Club, Milton, Mass. 1914. Pp. 19-32. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 


For Teachers and Pupils 
Exercise XXXIII: Correlated with Music, Gardening, and Reading 


Bird-Music. Part II 


It is an inspiring thought that since the beginning of Junior Audubon So- 
cieties, six years ago, 584,254 children have been organized as members in a 
total of 29,052 Junior Audubon Clubs. To-day we need every one of these boys 
and girls to be alert, ready, and earnest to do his or her part for the welfare of 
the world. The duty that comes may be a welcome task or a dreaded one. 
It may call for real work and little play. It may interfere with vacation plans 
upon which some have set their hearts. 

Let me tell you a secret which will help you over every hard place. The 
duty done with a song in the heart is not a duty at all but a joy. When the 
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great Belgian violinist Ysaye was playing in recital this winter on this side of 
the water, he appeared before an audience one afternoon in an apparently 
dejected condition. At the opening of the concert he sat in a chair and, to all 
appearance, his mind was far away from his fingers. But as he played on, he was 
borne up and out of himself by the power of his great love of music. He seemed 
almost to surpass himself in beauty of tone and height of interpretation. 

That day he is said to have received word of the loss of a son in battle. It 
was his duty to appear before a public unaware of his sorrow. The love of 
music was at once his comfort and source of triumph. He was reported at 
the time as saying that music heals otherwise incurable breaches and creates 
ties never to be broken. I tell you this because the example of a great musician 
like Ysaye is one we may all well follow. 

If we are not naturally musical, let us cultivate music and at least learn to 
appreciate it. With the mating, nesting birds all around us, we continually 
hear the most spontaneous, unstudied bursts of melody, choruses of rare quality, 


“notes expressive of pure joy, and all of this daily demonstration is the accom- 


paniment of duty and toil. Just think a moment what a change would come 
to us all if the birds went silently about nesting, if there were no morning 
matins, no songs at sunset, no cheery call-notes, no sweet responses. 

Will you try to notice some of the following things in connection with 
bird-music this summer? 

1. Where and when different species of birds sing? 

Where a bird sings means two things really: first, in what locality it is 
while singing, woodland, thicket, meadow, field, marsh, seashore or along the 
roadside; and second, whether it sings on the ground, on a perch, on the wing, 
in trees, about bushes where it feeds or where it nests or both. 

When a bird sings is a suggestive question, also, for there are birds singing 
only at dusk, others only by day, others at dawn and sunset with occa- 
sional bursts of song through the day. Some birds sing while feeding, others 
feed silently, except for an occasional call, and still other birds seem to follow 
no particular rule. 

2. How a bird sings is another question which takes much observation to 
answer. One way of answering it is to study the mechanism of the throat and 
learn the parts of that mysterious little song-box called the syrinx. You will 
recall, perhaps, that what enables a bird to sing is the action of muscles largely, 
in connection with membranes about and within the lower end of the trachea 
and the opening of the bronchial tubes. 

We may remember that, in general, the finer and more complicated the song, 
the larger are the number of song-producing muscles and the more intricate 
the song-mechanism is as a whole. Another way to answer this question of how 
a bird sings, is to learn the number of songs it sings, and the quality of its voice, 
whether loud and raucous, monotonous, soft and sweet, full and flowing or 
disconnected, clear or lisping, full of energy or weak. 
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3. Why a bird sings? Perhaps you have not thought much about whether 
birds have emotions and sing when well and happy or keep silent when ailing 
and uncomfortable; whether they sing when frightened or when hungry. 
There is a great deal to be learned before this question can be completely 
answered. Let me call your attention again to the four birds we are to ob- 
serve particularly this year. Take the Crow as an illustration of the expression 
of various kinds of emotions. Although the Crow is not much of a songster, 
it nevertheless has a surprising variation of emphasis, intonation and time- 
intervals in its familiar “caw.’’ Should one follow a Crow from day to day 
and listen to its lusty note in spring, its vociferous councils with its mates, its 
occasional attempts at imitative speech, its notes of alarm and the lugubrious 
calls of its nestlings, one might well believe that even a single note can express 
many states of emotion. In the case of the Downy Woodpecker, which is not 
a singing bird at all, study reveals its brief staccato call as well as its longer, 
more resonant roll, to be susceptible of minor changes to which the trained 
ear is attuned. The quality of the notes of the Robin and English Sparrow are 
about as different as one could imagine with respect to two species that are 
found so frequently associated on our lawns. Mr. Burroughs says the Robin’s 
notes are so expressive as to be suggestive of human emotions. (Again, let me 
call your attention to the Robin as a bird well worth studying every day that 
it spends in our latitude.) 

The English Sparrow’s notes, on the contrary, seem almost always harsh 
and unmusical, except at the mating season, when occasionally a brief ripple of 
something like a twittering song may be heard from one. Mr. Burroughs calls 
attention to the possibility that thousands of years of contact with man and 
familiarity with artificial sounds may have affected the voices of certain more 
or less domesticated birds. He points out “how different the voice of the com- 
mon Duck or Goose”’ is “from that of the wild species, or of the tame Dove 
from that of the Turtle of the fields and groves,” and queries where the English 
Sparrow could “have acquired that unmusical voice but amid the sounds of 
hoofs and wheels, and the discords of the street.” Birds are rather easily 
imitative, we know—certain species more than others. This one fact opens up 
a surprising possibility of interesting discoveries in bird-music. 

Read Mr. Burrough’s essay on ‘Birds and Birds’ as a hint of what is in 
store for the lover of bird-music, and if this summer duty keeps you at work in 
field or garden, have eyes and ears open as well as hands busy. You may 
easily learn to identify many weeds and humble herbs frequented by birds and 
insects, and add much to your store of knowledge while you are working with 
hoe, rake or shovel. Wherever you are, be glad of ,the opportunity to work 
outdoors or to be outdoors where there is so much to see and hear, even to 
taste and smell and handle. “Whenever you have learned to discriminate the 
birds, or the plants, or the geological features of a country, it is as if new and 
keener eyes were added.” (‘Sharp Eyes,’ John Burroughs.)—A. H. W. 
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FOR AND FROM ADULT AND YOUNG 
OBSERVERS 


THE BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON 
(Nycticorax nycticorax nevius) 
By WILLIAM GOULD VINAL, The Rhode Island Normal School 


A METHOD OF STUDY 
I. SUBJECT MATTER. 

The Black-crowned Night Heron is known more commonly when called by one of 
its nicknames: Squawk, Quawk, or Qua Bird. In some of the southern states it is 
known as Gros-bec, Indian Hen, or Indian Pullet. The bird receives the first of these 
appellations from its call as it flies to and from its hunting-ground late in the afternoon 
or at night. Longfellow gives the proper setting, in ‘Evangeline,’ when he says, 

“‘Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the herons 
Home to their roosts in the cedar trees returning at sunset.” 

The Black-crowned is the most abundant and familiar of the Heron family. A 

large colony of these birds has a breeding-ground on Cape Cod, not far from Camp 
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YELLOW-CROWNED AND BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERONS 
From Specimens in the Arnold Bidlogical Laboratory, Brown University 


Chequesset, a girls’ camp, where the writer had frequent opportunity to visit the her- 
onry and to experiment upon the birds with the camera. This particular colony is in a 
pitch-pine grove which is located near a marsh. 

If one enters the rookery in daytime—which is usually bedtime for this species— 
he finds things rather quiet until discovered. The invader is then serenaded with a 
great din. The parents fly into the air, squawking and cackling promiscuously. Blanchan 
likens it to pandemonium, and Wilson compares the noise with that of two or three 
hundred Indians “choking or throttling” each other. Such is the heralding as one enters 
the sanctum sanctorum of herondom. 

The housekeeping is no more inviting than the notes of greeting. The ground 
and trees are white with excrement, and a foul odor comes from decomposing pieces 
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of fish which have fallen to the ground. Here and there are the remains of a young bird 
who did not meet the laws of arboreal life-successfully. Should a visitor climb toward 
the nests, the young birds still further show their unsociability by disgorging their last 
meal. ‘The Herons also have good allies in the mosquitos, whose method of attack might 
repel any human foe who attempted to harm the landlords of the settlement. 

The nests of these Herons were ragged platforms of dead sticks built in the forks 
of trees about ro to 20 feet from the ground. The birds, it should be noted, usually 
repair the old nests, which do not 
show the high degree of craftsman- 
ship exhibited by other birds, while 
cleanliness is an unknown factor. 
In this latitude, the Black-crowned 
Night Heron returns about the 
second week of May, and as it is 
found breeding often into June, 
one may find the young in all 
stages of development during the 
midsummer months. 

The baby Herons wear a coat 
of gray down and have a promi- 
nent head-crest. The one in the 
picture appeared to be dead, and I 
had to poke him several times be- 
fore I learned that he was ‘playing 
‘possum.’ He would not hold up 
his chin, so appears as a fluffy ball 
in his photograph. 

In less than a month these 
babies become nearly as large as 
their parents. This rapid growth 
NEST AND YOUNG OF THE BLACK-CROWNED __ ‘8 due to their enormous appetites. 

NIGHT HERON IN A PITCH-PINE TREE The old birds not only work nights 

but have to leave the homestead 

in the afternoon to keep the young well fed. They bring in fish, eels, and frogs and 

can ill afford to have ‘fisherman’s luck.’ The food is softened and partially digested in 

the alimentary canal of the adult before it is served to the young. To have a family 

of three or four average 1.5 feet in height in their bare feet, in four weeks, is an under- 
taking that keeps both father and mother Heron working full time. 

The young Heron has a dress more like the Bittern’s than that of its parents. In 
this early period the color of the young blends well with the trees, making it more diffi- 
cult to discover them. Sitting, day in and day out, like sentinels, except with a more 
expectant look, they await the return of the parents with food. 

When I climbed a tree to take a picture of one of the young Herons, it began to 
climb away, and went rapidly to the end of a neighboring branch. If it lost its balance 
it regained it by using its bill. One unfortunate youngster fell to the ground and was 
allowed to pose on a limb. If disturbed on the perch the bird erected its crest, opened 
its cavernous beak, and spread its wings, presenting a terrifying appearance sufficient 
to drive away anyone having designs on its tender and plump makeup. 

It was interesting to watch the adult birds feeding on the marshes and along the 
creek in front of the camp. They wade ankle-deep (usually thought of as knee-deep), 
often standing still. When food is spied, the arched neck allows the bird to strike with 
great force. To a small fish the Heron’s leg must resemble a stick, and the light ventra] 
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color must render its body imperceptible when looked at against the sky from below. 
The Heron’s juvenile plumage enables the owner to escape becoming food for enemies, 
while the color of the adult is an aid in securing food. 

The Black-crowned Night Heron is very widely distributed. It breeds from New 
Brunswick to Patagonia.* In this region it begins to migrate about the middle of 
October. Audubon says that the adults go farther south than the young. 


Il. METHOD OF TEACHING. 


If there are Herons in the neighborhood, it is best to encourage pupils to observe 
these birds out-of-doors. Begin the work with an-interesting description and ask a few 
questions to arouse the pupils’ interest. If there is a rookery that can be visited it 
might be desirable to have a few pupils make a study of it. Observations of the adult 
feeding is an excellent training which is worth while for all the class. Pupils might have 
individual notebooks in which they could write answers to certain questions. These 
questions should be written on the blackboard when it is time to make the observations 
and the class be given at least a week for observation work. 


A. OBSERVATIONS. 
(a) Questions for Observation at the Rookery. “ 
1. Try to enter the heronry without being discovered. If you are discovered: 
How did the bird discover you? How do you know that you were discovered? 
2. What does the bird say? If you have heard the same call before, when did you 
hear it? Where did you hear it? 
* Distribution and Migration of North American Herons and Their Allies’, Wells W. Cooke. 1913. 
Biological Survey, Bulletin No. 45. 


A BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON IN ITS HAUNTS 
Photograph of a mounted specimen. 
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3. Where does the Heron carry its long legs when flying? How do they help it at 
this time? 

4. What is the color of the underside of the Heron? 

5. When the birds come back to the trees note the color of the legs, the eyes, the 
top of the head, the back. 

6. Where are the nests placed? Of what material are they made? Where is the 
material obtained? How do you suppose it is obtained? Compare the nest with some 
familiar nest. 

7. Do the young birds make any noise? What do the parents feed the young? 
How can you tell this? 

8. What is the difference in color between the old bird and the young one? 

9. Describe a baby bird. 

(6b) Questions for Observation at the Marsh. 

1. Does the bird ever stand motionless? (Audubon says that this one never does.) 
Advantage of the habit? 

2. Does this Heron prefer to walk or wade? If it wades, how deep does it go in the 
water? How is it adapted for its method of locomotion? 

. 3- In what position does it hold the head? What is the advantage of this? 

4. What does the bird do when it sees prey? Why does it do this? 

5. In what position does it hold its head when flying? Why? 

6. Describe its colors. Why would it be difficult for a fish to discover it? 

7. Where does it place the legs when flying? How does this position help it? 
How would it be hindered if it did not do this? 

8. What does the bird do when it hears a noise. (Note that birds differ in their 
response to a noise. The Bittern, for example, rather squats than flies.) 

9. Try to discover what the bird eats. 

(c) Questions for Observation in the Laboratory. (Preferably use a stuffed specimen, 
otherwise a picture.) 

1. Describe the beak. What is the character of the edges of the bill? Advantage? 

2. Compare the length of the tail with that of other birds. Disadvantage? How is 
it overcome? 

3. What is characteristic of the legs? Why should they be so? Compare the growth 
of feathers on the legs with the growth of feathers on the legs of the Owl. Explain the 
difference. 

4 Describe the wings. What does that tell you? 

5. What is unusual about the toes? How does this help the bird? 

6. What duck-like characteristic is found on the foot? How can this be of service? 

7. Compare the length of the neck with that of the legs. Why should there be this 
relation? 

8. What is the position of the neck? When would this poise be helpful? 

9. What part of the eye is red? Look at the pupil of several birds. What color is 
the pupil in every case? How does the iris of the immature Night Heron differ from that 
of the adult? 

Each pupil has now had opportunity to make careful observations, and each one 
has had the benefits of the training. 


B. ORGANIZATION. 


Closely following the observation period should come the stage of organization. 
The teacher meets the class as a group. Questions about the observations made are 
asked and the results grouped somewhat as follows, the teacher writing down the facts 
on the blackboard as they are obtained from the pupils: 
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THE BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON 


Home: Marshes and Creeks. Food: Frogs, eels, worms, fish, mice. 
Color . Black head ...... . . hence name. 
Light below... .... . not easily seen by animals it seeks. 
Dark above... .. .. . not so easily seen from above. 
Rediris ...... .. .. . peculiar to some birds. 
Three white crown feathers. ornamentation at breeding-time. 
Beak . Large, lance-like... . . . killing prey. 
Sharp-edged . oe to hold slippery food. 
Eyes . . Well forward .... . . . for quick sight. 
Large pupils ..... . . tosee at night. 
Neck . S-shaped. . Sei . . . to dart at food. 
Length of legs... . . to reach food. 
Drawn in when flying . better balanced. 
Legs 5 AN es a es to keep body above the water. 


Most part unfeathered . . not to get feathers wet. 
Straight back when flying . to steer. 


Toes Long and wide spread . . to distribute weight. 

Slightly webbed. . . . to bear them up in soft mud. 

Back toe well developed useful in perching as well as for bal- 
Tail Short, weak feathers. . . . steers with legs. [ancing 
Wings Long and broad. . . . . . strong flight. 


C. ConcLusion. The pupil should be led to make the general conclusion, from facts 
gathered, that the Black-crowned Night Heron is a wading bird well adapted to its 
home and habits of getting food. Later the pupil will begin to see that to a great extent 
any bird is structurally adapted toits environment, that is to where it lives and what it 
eats. These two topics namely, home and habits, should come first, therefore, in con- 
sidering an animal. 


D. Comparison. The Black-crowned Night Heron has been used as a type of 
Heron and of a larger group commonly known as wading birds. The pupil is now ready 
to understand related forms and to search out differences and possibly, to give reasons 
for variations. A visit to a museum, if convenient, may well be made or pictures of the 
various forms studied used. Questions for observations should be given for this lesson 
in the same manner as before. The following notes are subjoined for the benefit of the 
teacher who may add to them as occasion demands. 

1. Plovers. Slender bill, to probe ground; wings long and acute; swallow-like flight; 
hind toe small, scarcely touching ground; builds nest on ground; toes not webbed, 
gathers food from upper part of beach in firm sand; each toe has lobes (water propellors), 
yet is suited to running along the beach. 

2. Avocet. Long curved bill, to search out worms and snails in crevices and under 
stones. 

3. Woodcock. Long bill, to thrust into mud for worms; end extremely sensitive, 
for the purpose of feeling for food; eyes far back; tongue secretes a sticky substance to 
help hold worms; brown-colored plumage; builds nest on ground in leaves. Wilson’s 
Snipe is a close relative of the Woodcock. 

4. Jacana has feet adapted for walking on floating lily-pads; spurs on wings used 
for fighting; found in South America. 
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E. CoRRELATIONS. Have the class investigate and make reports on the following: 
1. Literature. 

Story of the Egret. 

Why our Shore Birds are Disappearing. 

The Stork. 

Child Stories: Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates, by Mary Mapes Dodge, 

PP. 237-39. 

Wonder Stories Told for Children by Hans Christian Anderson, pp. 431-36. 
The Cranes’ Express. An Old Tale. Adapted for Lower Grades. 

2. Drawing. The Heron and its relatives have been used a great deal, especially in 
ornamentation, by the Japanese. The class might look over the chinaware and vases 
at home and bring in pieces that illustrate the use of birds in art. Birds are picturesque 
whether wading or flying. A cover design might be made at this time for the note- 
books. Drawings to show the various forms of beaks and feet are interesting. Visit 
an art museum and study the use of the Heron in art. 


4. SOME WADERS 
(1) Woodcock, (2) Florida Gallinule, (3) Avocet, (4) Jacana, (5) Green Heron, (6) Spotted 
Sandpiper, (7) Killdeer, (8) Wilson’s Snipe, (9) Black-bellied Plover. 


MY FIRST TRIP TO A REAL ‘BIRD HAVEN’ 


I had often thought of going down in the woods on our place for the purpose 
of watching birds, but every time I decided to go something would hinder me. 

One day, however, I jumped on my pony, with her colt at our heels, and 
started to the woods. ‘Ladie,’ my pony, is really a wonder for crossing brooks, 
and she saves me many a step till I get to the woods, where I tie her to some 
old fence-post, and then I am free for a good frolic with the birds. 

She apparently knew what I was going for when I started off in a gallop, 
and did her best to take me to the woods quickly. 

When we reached the long longed-for place, I dismounted quickly, and in 
a short time was rambling over briars, making my way through thickets, and 
at the same time listening to the songs of the birds. 
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After walking a little way I came across several paths and, following one, 
finally came to a quiet place with the grass beaten down and bushes growing in 
a circular position, forming a sort of tree-house. 

I waited there a minute, intending to go on after a few minutes’ rest, when 
all the songsters I wanted poured in upon me. 

Generally, when one goes ‘bird hunting,’ they play ‘hide and seek’ with 
the birds, the game beginning with the bird-lover seeking and the birds hiding, 
but this particular visit to the woods evidently reversed matters on my part, 
for at that moment, I seemed to be hiding and the birds seeking. 

The Towhee’s clear notes, which call his name, sang forth from the upper 
branches of my so-called house. He changed his position and was silent a 
minute, then again, as before, he burst forth in melody, letting every member 
of the happy family of birds know where he was. 

A little Carolina Wren seemed very much surprised, when it saw the green 
figure so closely watching from below, and with sharp chits, which grew rather 
monotonous after calling quite a while, let me know that I was trespassing 
on its land. 

An Indigo Bunting, who was changing to winter plumage, expressed its 
opinion of me by uttering a sweet but not at all wonderful song on a bush quite 
near my hiding-place. 

Two Catbirds sang an ever-changing duet on the topmost branches of 
my house. 

A Brown Thrasher made me a visit and entertained me the whole time I was 
there by a most human-like conversation. 

A little Maryland Yellow-throat sent forth its curious warble from a 
near-by bush. 

A bright Redstart sang daily thanks on one of the bushes that comprised 
my house. 

There were so many birds singing at the same time that the very trees 
resounded, and the echoes went in every way, bounding through the woods, 
awaking every sleeping squirrel. 

Is there anything in bird-study more gratifying and encouraging than to 
have the birds seek you, instead of you seeking them?—SARAH WALDRAN 
WEAVER (age 13 years), “Clynmalia,” Monkton, Md. 


[No comment is needed beyond the following quotation from a letter accompany- 
ing the above: 4 

“Two articles sent with very near dates seems quite often to write my experiences 
to Brrp-LoreE, but I was so enthused with my last experience that joy, gratification 
and encouragement just simply made me write this article. 

My pony and her colt are my two best friends in watching birds. ‘Ladie’ makes 
no complaints when I tell her we are going bird-hunting, but without a word she takes 
me to one of my best friends, the woods.”—A. H. W.] 


— oe 
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AN UNUSUAL EXPERIENCE 


Yesterday morning I was over at my friend’s house. There were two little 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks on her piazza. One was a male and one a female, I 
think, for one had brighter colors—brown, white and pink—and the other just 
brown and white. 

I told my friend to leave them as the father bird was afraid. So we went 
into the garden. Soon I felt something on my shoulder. I looked around and 
there was one of those darling birds. I put it back on the tree, and the two 
were soon flying finely —MzriAm Situ (age 1o years), Waltham, Mass. 

{This unusual experience fell to the lot of a Junior Audubon Society member whose 
teacher writes: “After having made inquiries in regard to the Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
story, I am convinced it is correct. Several people saw the bird and nest, and the little 


girl described the bird correctly to me.”’ Look up the plumages of the male and female 
Grosbeaks in Chapman’s Handbook.—A. H. W.] 


KINGFISHERS IN LINCOLN, MASS. 


Once upon a time, when I was driving with my father, I saw in the sky a 
bird. It was flying right over the Cambridge reservoir, darting down every 
now and then. When it came down I saw it was a Kingfisher. One day after 
that I went over to hunt for the nest. I walked for miles and miles, up and 
down, but I never found it, and the Kingfishers have been there ever since.— 
James DENorRMANDIE, JR. (aged 9 years). 

[Hunting for the Kingfisher’s hole is an eye-sharpening process. One may easily 
walk directly by the hole many times without noticing the approach, which, by its 
appearance, shows the experienced observer whether it is in use.—A. H. W.] 


HOW TO ATTRACT HUMMINGBIRDS AND GOLDFINCHES 
AROUND A HOUSE 


As I was sitting on the porch on the morning of August 12, 1916, I noticed a 
Hummingbird in the canna bed, which is very close to the house. The little 
bird flitted from flower to flower, and as I watched it, flew up in a pear tree 
very near the canna bed. I walked over to the tree and stood under the 
branch that the Hummingbird was on. It did not seem to be a bit afraid of 
me. This Hummingbird had a green back and white throat and breast. I 
had my mother come out and she also watched it. It stayed on the branch a 
long time, picking and scratching itself. After a while it flew to the canna bed 
and then up in the tree two or three times. When the little Hummingbird was in 
the canna bed, its mate came, and they both flew off together. These two little 
birds come to the flower-bed a great deal. Sunflowers are planted in the back 
and front yard, and Goldfinches come very often to these and eat the seeds. 
They stand on the top of the flower and lean way over and pick at the seeds. 
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I think one nice way to attract Hummingbirds and Goldfinches around a 
house is to have cannas and sunflowers planted in the yard.—(Miss) 
Giapys FAntOoN, Good Ground, L. I. 


[See ‘Experiments in Feeding Hummingbirds During Seven Summers,’ The Wil- 
son Bulletin, Vol. XXV, No. 85. Among our daintiest and most familiar birds, the two 
species referred to above offer daily pleasure and interest to anyone so fortunate as to 
have their companionship. The female Hummingbird when perching looks more like 
a large dragonfly than a bird. The Goldfinch is quite as acrobatic as the Chickadee in 
its feeding activities —A. H. W.] 


CALIFORNIA THRASHER 
Photographed by Emily S. M. Waite 


A CALIFORNIA THRASHER 


This photograph of a California Thrasher was taken near the ‘Cottages’ at the 
upper end of the Ojai Valley, Ventura County, California, which is a veritable paradise 
for birds, from the humble ‘Linnet’ to the great Condor sailing over the highest peaks of 
the Santa Ynez Mountains. We had for implements a No. 3 A. Folding Kodak, with 
portrait lens, and a wooden box loaded with stones, to which the camera was tied as we 
possessed no clamp to steady it. We placed a large flat stone on a pedestal of smaller 
ones, and put food on it twice a day before we tried any snapshots. —Emmty S. M. 
Waite, Nordhoff, California. 


THE WHITE-THROATED SPARROW 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 
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It is in autumn, when the hills take on their dresses of red and gold and 
the fields stretch away brown and deserted to the blue haze hanging along the 
horizon, that I go in quest of the White-throated Sparrows. They are not to 
be found in the deep woods, nor often on the open meadows, but it is in the 
hedgerows, among the briars of the old fence-corners, or in the thickets on the 
edge of the forest that one will discover them. When you find one White- 
throat you are pretty sure to find several others. Very often they are with 
Juncos, and sometimes a few Song Sparrows are found feeding in their com- 
pany. There are usually at least a dozen in a flock, and sometimes fifty or a 
hundred birds will be found together, at least half of which are Whitethroats. 

This bird was a favorite with Audubon, and his account of its behavior in 
the autumn days gives one a splendid idea of the Whitethroat’s manner of 
life at this season: 

“How it comes and how it departs are quite unknown to me. I can only 
say that, all of a sudden, the edges of the fields, bordering on creeks or swampy 
places, and overgrown with different species of vines, sumac bushes, briers, 
and the taller kinds of grasses, appear covered with these birds. They form 
groups, sometimes containing thirty to fifty individuals, and live together in 
harmony. They are constantly moving up and down among these recesses, 
with frequent jerkings of the tail, and uttering a note common to the tribe. 
From the hedges and thickets they issue one by one, in quick succession, and 
ramble to the distance of eight or ten yards, hopping and scratching, in quest 
of small seeds, and preserving the utmost silence. When the least noise is 
heard, or alarm given, and frequently, as I thought, without any alarm at all, 
they all fly back to their covert, pushing directly into the thickest part of it. 
A moment elapses, when they become reassured, and, ascending to the highest 
branches and twigs, open a little concert, which, although of short duration, 
is extremely sweet. There is much plaintive softness in their note, which I 
wish, kind reader, I could describe to you; but this is impossible, although it 
is yet ringing in my ear, as if I were in those very fields where I have so often 
listened to it with delight. 

“No sooner is their music over than they return to the field, and thus con- 
tinue alternately sallying forth and retreating during the greater part of the 
day. At the approach of night they utter a sharper and shriller note, consist- 
ing of a single éwit, repeated in smart succession by the whole group, and con- 
tinuing until the first hooting of some owl frightens them into silence. Yet, 
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often during fine nights, I have heard the little creatures emit, here and there 
a twit, as if to assure each other that all ’s well.”’ 

There are some birds whose food-supply consists entirely of one special 
kind of article. For example we can hardly imagine a Cormorant, Pelican, 
Osprey, or Kingfisher engaged in consuming any food other than fish. Swal- 
lows and Swifts eat insects that they capture while in full flight. To secure 
such a diet it is therefore necessary for them to travel long distances twice a 
year to reach lands where the insect-life they desire may be obtained. With 
Sparrows, however, we find that quite a different condition exists. They are 
not fitted for capturing fish, like the Pelican or Osprey, but they do eat almost 
any kind of food that is available. 

In the fall of the year White-throated Sparrows consume many berries 
which they pick off the vines and berry-producing trees. They collect, also, 
the seeds of those berries that, dried or decayed, fall to the ground. Not long 
ago I watched for a time a flock of fourteen of these Sparrows feeding on the 
red berries of a little tree growing in a park. I have not been able to learn the 
name of the tree, but the berries it produces are evidently very choice from 
the standpoint of the birds. Some of the Sparrows were busily employed in 
picking off and eating the fruit. Others, perhaps early comers, were already 
satisfied, and in a bunchy, ruffled-up kind of attitude, sat very still and ap- 
peared to take no note of the sounds of banqueting going on all about them. 
It was only when a.vagrant cat appeared on the hillside near by that these 
drowsy fellows exhibited signs of returning animation. 

In collecting weed-seeds the birds hop about among the vines or tall weeds 
and carefully search through the debris on the ground. When the earth is 
strewn with fallen leaves and these are dry, the rattling, rustling noise of a 
flock of feeding Whitethroats may lead one to think a Grouse family is advan- 
cing along the ground. Whitethroats fly up and alight on the sides of ragweeds, 
and, fluttering there, they pick at the seeds that have not yet dropped. I 
have seen slender, brittle weed-stalks break off in such circumstances, when 
down would come weed-stalk, birdie and all. It may readily be seen that these 
birds are valuable to the farmer who spends most of his summer trying with 
hoe and plow to keep the weeds from overrunning his crops. For this reason 
laws for their protection have been passed in all the states where this Sparrow 
is found. 

‘Among migratory birds, the exclusive insect-eaters are among the first, as 
a rule, to leave their northern homes in autumn, while those that are more 
omnivorous in their feeding-habits usually linger until the winter is fairly upon 
them. Many of the Whitethroats do not depart until November, and, in 
fact, numerous flocks remain all winter as far north as New Jersey and Ohio. 
Some indeed are often seen throughout the winter at points even north of this 
region. In suitable localities all over the South, as far as the Gulf of Mexico, 
they pass the colder months. Here they thrive and grow fat and at times are 
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killed and eaten. Audubon describes at length the method employed by people 
in Louisiana to secure the birds in the early part of the last century. They 
were killed by blowing sharp sticks tipped with squirrel fur through a hollow 
reed; in short, these hunters used blow-guns much like those employed today 
by Indians in the jungles of South America and elsewhere. Today the laws 
of all the eastern states protect the Whitethroat, and its enemies now con- 
sist mainly of the Screech Owl, to a limited extent the Sparrow Hawk and 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, but most of all the prowling, vagrant house-cat. 

By the middle of November the majority of these Sparrows have departed 
from the latitude of New York and will not be seen there again until March 
or early April. From then until the dogwoods are in full flower these birds 
are about, and may be seen if one will only take the time to tramp about the 
country until they are found. They begin to arrive in Canada early in May, 
and soon all over the eastern part of the Dominion where forests or woodland 
abound the Whitethroats are to be seen. In the summer they occur as far 
west as Alberta, and are common in the central part of that province. 

Of all the numerous members of the Sparrow Family found in North 
America no species is better known for its song than this one. In the ever- 
green forests of the North its clear, beautiful whistle is one of the most char- 
acteristic sounds of the region, and it strikes the ear with a freshness that is 
truly delightful. There are many who have tried to interpret its song and 
tell us in English what the bird is saying when it sits upon the pine-top and 
whistles away for half an hour at a time. Mr. Stansell, of Alberta, for example, 
tells us that the call to his mind strongly suggests the words “Oh see me me 
me me me.” A very common rendering of its song is given as “Old Sam Pea- 
body, Peabody, Peabody.” There are many variations of this last transla- 
tion, in all of which the word ‘‘Peabody” is prominent. It seems to the ears 
of some of our Canadian friends that the bird is always shouting “Peabody,” 
and hence long ago the custom arose of calling it the Peabody Bird. 

On the other hand, probably, just as many people know it as the Sweet 
Canada Bird, for they are thoroughly convinced that when the Sparrow sings 
it says ““Swe-e-et Can-a-da, Can-a-da, Can-a-da.” William Hamilton Gibson 
relates the incident of a perplexed farmer named Peverly, who did not know 
what to plant until he heard a Whitethroat sing, “Sow wheat, Pev-er-ly, Pev- 
er-ly, Pev-er-ly.” 

THE SING-AWAY BIRD 


Have you ever heard of the Sing-away Bird, 
That sings where the Runaway river 
Runs down with its rills from the bald-headed hills 
That stand in the sunshine and shiver? 
“Oh, sing! sing-away! sing-away!” 
How the pines and the birches are stirred 
By the trill of the Sing-away bird! 


The White-Throated Sparrow 


’Twas a White-throated Sparrow, that sped a light arrow 
Of song from his musical quiver, 
And it pierced with its spell every valley and dell 
On the banks of the Runaway river. 
“Oh, sing! sing-away! sing-away!’’ 
The song of the wild singer had 
The sound of a soul that is glad. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


It is rather easy to whistle an imitation of the Whitethroat’s notes, and so 
much curiosity does the bird possess that often it will come from a distance at 
the call, and chirp and look and crane its neck with the liveliest interest. There 
are comparatively few birds that will do this. The Bob-White will come if 
called by an expert, and in spring or summer most anyone can gather a num- 
ber of small birds around him in the woods by merely sucking the back of 
the hand, thus making a squeaking noise. In this case the birds show evidence 
of alarm and concern, for such a sound is a fair imitation of a baby bird in 
distress. 

The White-throated Sparrow is quite a handsome bird. With the excep- 
tion of the Fox Sparrow, bird-students would perhaps vote it the handsomest 
species of the eastern states. It is six and three-quarters inches long, which 
is one and a quarter inches longer than the Chipping Sparrow, but this does 
not well represent the relative sizes of the two birds, as the Chipping Spar- 
row is much more_slender in proportion to its length than is our Peabody 
Bird. 

The nest is usually built on or near the ground. It is made of grasses, grape- 
vine stems, and other materials of similar character. The lining is usually of 
fine grasses, although at times feathers, deer-hair, or rabbit-fur is used as a 
soft bed for the eggs. These range from four to five in number. The pale 
green ground-color is thickly marbled with various shades of chocolate and 
brown. 
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RECRUITS FOR CONSERVATION 


Since the last report of the list of socie- 
ties and bird clubs that have joined the 
federation of workers under the Audubon 
flag by becoming affiliated with this Asso- 
ciation, a goodly number of others have 
entered and thus strengthened the force. 
Among them are: 

The Minnesota Game Breeding and 
Protective Association. This includes 
many high-minded sportsmen who realize 
that both their interests and their inclina- 
tions should lead them to care for the 
song-birds, as well as for game-birds, and 
who are establishing and guarding refuges 
that will be of great service to the state. 

The neighboring state of Wisconsin has 
added two societies to the list—the Wild 
Life Protective Association, which is par- 
ticularly active, with headquarters in 
Milwaukee; and the Bird Club of Racine, 
consisting mainly of ladies intent on edu- 
cation of the young people of that city 
and neighborhood. 

Michigan is represented by the Zo- 
dlogical Society of Detroit, which thus 
enlarges its influence, and by the Bird 
Club of South Haven. 

Indiana also contributes two additions 
—the Humane Society of South Bend, 
which now extends its protection over the 


wild as well as the domesticated animals 
of the northern part of its state; and the 
Vigo County Bird Club, organized by the 
ladies of Terre Haute. 

Other western states add the Maywood 
Bird Club of Maywood, Ill.; the Women’s 
Club of Sunnyside, Wash.; and the Nor- 
mal Bird Club of Glenville, W. Va. The 
last is the sort of organization we espe- 
cially like to receive in our ranks, as it 
consists of persons preparing to teach, and 
thus to scatter their influence in various 
parts of the state among the children, 
where the largest effect is obtainable. 

The Savannah Audubon Society of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., and the Science Club of 
Cumberland, Md., are other new and 
welcome members. 

Coming eastward, growing interest is 
manifested by the entry into this Associa- 
tion of the powerful Bird Club at Rhine- 
beck, N. Y., which enjoys the strong sup- 
port of Messrs. M. S. Crosby, Tracy 
Dows, Clinton G. Abbott, and others well 
equipped to accomplish great things in 
their community. This club has organized 
this year Junior Audubon Classes in 
almost every district school in its field of 
work. “The importance of these classes,” 
Mr. Dows explains to the people of his 
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country, “lies in the fact that tastes are 
formed in early youth, and a child who 
once gains a knowledge and a love of 
birds will always have an instinctive 
sympathy for wild creatures in after life. 
Such a training tends to make the child 
a better citizen in every way.” 

The Burroughs, Jr., Audubon Society 
of Kingston, N. Y., has its field of work 
just across the Hudson from Rhinebeck; 
and its name recalls that the venerable 
naturalist, John Burroughs, dwells near by. 

That a town like Ithaca, N. Y., the 
seat of Cornell University, should have a 
strong society almost goes without say- 
ing, and we are happy to welcome the 
Cayuga Bird Club, whose president is the 
far-known artist of bird-life, Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, and whose secretary is Prof. A. A. 


AN APPEAL 


Editor Brrp-Lore: 

There is lately being manifested in 
Russia a great interest in the protection 
of nature. During the last decade a great 
series of reserves has been organized in 
Russia by various societies and private 
individuals. Unfortunately, protective 
measures could not be organized in these 
reserves upon a rational basis, because the 
administration of them is entirely ignorant 
of the practical details of organization or 
management exemplified in some of the 
foreign reserves. 

The Society of Nature Lovers of Khar- 
koff, Russia, organized in 1914-15 an 
exhibition on protection of nature. This 
exhibit was repeated with excellent results 
in Kieff. At present, the Caucasian Branch 
of the Russian Geographical Society col- 
lects materials for the working out and 
the enactment of new laws for the preser- 
vation of ‘monuments of nature.”’ The 
teaching of the protection of birds is being 
introduced into some of our schools. 

In November, 1916, at the Society of 
Naturalists in Kharkoff, there was organ- 
ized a special commission under the presi- 
dency of the author of this appeal for the 
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Allen, one of the foremost photographers 
of, and writers on, the habits and home- 
life of birds. 

New England has added to our list the 
Fortnightly Club of Leominster, the Bird 
Club of Newburyport, the Bird Club of 
Williamstown, and the College Club of 


Wellesley—all in Massachusetts. The 
last is especially fortunate in enjoying the 
advice of that accomplished teacher of 
natural history, Prof. Marian E. Hubbard. 
A flourishing society in Maine, the Cum- 
berland County Audubon Society, is the 
latest recruit, and will do good work under 
the helpful advice of Arthur H. Norton, of 
Portland. 

Looking back over this list, the Asso- 
ciation has great reason to congratulate 
itself on its new members. 


FROM RUSSIA 


propagation of the idea of bird-protection 
among the city and rural! population. The 
commission makes every possible effort 
to prove to the public the tremendous 
educational, economic, esthetic, pedagogic, 
and ethic significance which the protec- 
tion of birds and, in general, of natural 
wealth and resources has upon the life of 
every country. It is in the plans of this 
commission to publish a large series of 
popular leaflets for distribution among 
public-school teachers and children, and 
to establish a small factory for making 
feeding-boxes, nesting-boxes, etc. 

We most earnestly appeal, therefore, 
to all lovers and protectors of nature, of 
birds, game, fishes, forests, etc., to 
acquaint us, representatives of Russia, 
with the methods of protection of natural 
riches and of monuments of nature em- 
ployed in their respective countries. We 
request that all material, advice, etc., be 
kindly sent to the following address, 
which will remain unchanged for five or 
six years: 

GEORGE BRISGUALINE, 
6 Tarassovskaja Street. 
Kharkoff, Russia. 


| 
| 
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COMMENT ON CURRENT EVENTS 


Migratory Bird Treaty Bill 


On April 10, 1917, the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives at Washington by the 
Hon. Henry D. Flood, of Virginia, and 
was referred to Mr. Flood’s committee, 
which is the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. On the same day the Hon. Marcus 
A. Smith, of Arizona, introduced the 
measure in the Senate for Senator George 
P. McLean, where it was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
On April 20 this committee reported the 
bill favorably, and at the present writing 
it is on the calendar of the Senate, ready 
for a vote. 

There appears to be no great reason 
why the bill should not pass and become 
a law. The opposition to it is of a weak, 
illogical character, and surely Congress 
will find time in the midst of its other 
activities to conclude the arrangements 
for enforcing a treaty which has already 
been ratified between this country and 
the friendly nation of Great Britain. 


Proposed Cat Legislation 


Bills intended to restrict the number of 
vagrant, homeless cats of the country have 
been introduced of late in the Legislatures 
of the following states: Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and Wisconsin. Probably in 
none of these states will the bill pass at 
this time, although an increasing amount 
of support of the idea seems to be indicated 
each year. Thus, in the New York Legis- 
lature that never seriously considered the 
bill before, it recently was brought to a 
vote in the Senate with the result that it 
was passed by a vote of twenty-eight to 
fifteen. 

In New Jersey the bill passed the 
Assembly, and went to the Senate late in 
the session. It was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Game and Fisheries and 
favorably reported by that Committee, 
but was re-committed by request of its 


chairman to the Committee of Miscel- 
laneous Business. It was there amended 
by striking out all of the original matter 
and making it read that any cat running 
at large in the fields or woods would be 
considered a nuisance and might be killed 
by any person, without criminal or civil 
liability. This action, at that late day, 
was equivalent to killing the bill. 


Yearbooks 


It is a good plan for Audubon societies 
and bird-clubs to issue yearbooks, even 
if on a very moderate scale. This Associa- 
tion is glad to get any publications of 
that sort and will file them. The year- 
book of the Hartford (Conn.) Bird Club 
is an excellent example and shows that 
that club, founded in 1909, has an im- 
portant place in the social and intellectual 
life of its city. A program of field-meet- 
ings and of indoor sessions is arranged for 
every Tuesday in the year from Septem- 
ber 19 to June 16, and two excursion 
parties for midsummer. 

This club now has nearly five hundred 
really active members. 

A useful little pamphlet issued by the 
Cocoanut Grove Audubon Society, of 
Florida, contains a brief digest of the 
bird-laws of that state and a list of its 
twelve bird-reservations, one of which 
(Paradise Key) is the property of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Plumage Importation Halted In 
Great Britain 


Letters from Mr. James Buckland in- 
form us that the British Government 
has suspended the importation of the 
plumage of wild birds during the war, and 
that he is later going to try to have the 
prohibition made permanent. Mr. Buck- 
land has been working very hard to secure 
this measure; no doubt it will be easier 
to make the rule permanent after the war 
than it has been to get the matter begun 
in the previous time of peace. 


The Audubon Societies 


NEW MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Enrolled from March 1 to May 1, 1917. 


Life Members: 


Clarke, Hopewell 
Smith, Mrs. Heber 


New Members: 


Achelis, Fritz 

Adams, Miss Emma L. 

Alter, Mrs. Franklin 

Anderson Bird Club 

Armour, Allison V. 

Armour, William A. 

Baetjen, Mrs. F. H. 

Baker, Ira H. 

Baldwin, Miss Mary E. 

Ballmann, Mrs. Frank 

Bassford, Mrs. L. C. 

Bates, V. W. 

Beecher, William H. 

Bent, Miss Catherine M. 

Bird Conservation Club 

Black, George P. 

Blair, Gist 

Boody, Mrs. Edgar 

Bovert, Masters 

Bowles, Mrs. H. L. 

Boyd, Mrs. John Y. 

Breneiser, Stanley G. 

Brewster, Mrs. Frederick F. 

Brokaw, Irving 

Brush Hill Bird Club 

Bulkeley, Miss Alice T. 

Burke, Mrs. J. K. 

Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Allen 

Carolon, Francis 

Carpenter, Alice E. 

Cary, Dr. and Mrs. Charles 

Chase, Miss Helen E. 

Clark, Grace E. 

Clark, Miss Rachel L. 

Cock, Charles A. 

Cook, Mrs. Helen N. 

Cope, Miss Elizabeth 

Cornell, H. P. 

Cornell, Mrs. H. P. 

Cottingham, Mrs. W. H. 

Cragin, Miss C. Isabel 

Crane, Mrs. J. 

Crane, Z. 

Cranshaw, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. 

Crittenden, Mrs. William J. 

Cross, Mrs. H. P. 

Cumberland County Audubon 
Society 

Curtiss, Louis L. 

Daft, A. C. 

Davis, Winfield S. 


Davison, Miss Elizabeth Thompson 


DeForest, Sarah A. 
De Graff, James W. 
Denison, Mrs. Charles C. 


New Members, continued 
Dick, Miss Eliza M. 
Dickinson, Dr. G. K. 
Dodge, D. Stuart 
Doubleday, Mrs. S. Louise 
Douglas, Miss Elizabeth 
Drew, Mrs. Louise S. 
Drost, Miss Henrietta 
Dudley, William B. 
Dunshee, Mrs. W. H. 
Eilers, Miss Meta 
Fahrney, Miss Marion H. 
Fair, D. J. 

Farmington, Henry 
Farrel, Miss Estelle 
Fisk, Mrs. Emeline G. 
Fowler, Mrs. E. M. 
Fowler, Ralph N. 
Fowler, Robert A. 
Freeman, Edgar A. 
Fuller, Mrs. George F. 
Fulton, Mrs. W. S. 
Gardner, Mrs. T. Y. 
Garrett, F. A. 
Gaylord, Donald D. 
Gere, Mrs. K. G. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Lyman D. 
Gillespie, C. E. 
Gilmore, Mrs. A. F. 
Glazier, Mrs. W. Stuart 
Glenville Normal Bird Club 
Goetze, Mrs. Otto 
Goodspeed, Mrs. W. F. 
Gordinier, Dr. Herman C. 
Granniss, C. F. 
Greene, Mrs. E. F. 
Haas, Mrs. Charles W. 
Hall, William L. 
Hanks, Miss Lenda T. 
Harbison, Ralph W. 
Harrison, Mrs. Clyford 
Harrison, Mrs. Mary L. 
Hart, Mrs. Jay H. 
Harwood, G. F. 
Haselton, Mrs. A. S. 
Hasler, Frederick E. 
Hawley, J. B 
Hawley, Mrs. James L. 
Hayes, Mrs. William Van V. 
Hays, E. V. 
Heasley, Mrs. P. O. 
Hencken, Mrs. Albert C. 
Henry, Mrs. John H. 
Heurtley, Arthur 
Heywood, Mrs Henry B. 
Hill, James A. 
Hodenpyl, Mrs. Eugene 
Hoffman, R. C. 
Holbrook, Mrs. Edward 
Holmes, E. T. 


New Members, continued 


Holt, H. C. 

Homer, Francis T. 
Homer, Mrs. Francis T. 
Hooker, Mrs. Katharine 
Hopkins, Russell 
Hotchkiss, Henry L. 
Howland, Mrs. John G. 
Hoyt, Mrs. Alex Crawford 
Hubbell, James F. 
Hubby, Miss Ella F. 
Hueter, E. L. 


Huger, Miss Mary Esther, 3rd 


Hull, Mrs. Baker 
Hungerford, Mrs. L. L. 
Hyde, Mrs. Willaim Truslow 
Jackson, Miss Mary S. 
Jackson, S. Y. 

Jameson, Mrs. S. B. 
Jones, Mrs. Frederick C. 
Jones, Mrs. Wm. Larimer 
Judson, Mrs. Edward R. 
Katz, Eugene 

Keehn, George W. 

Keep, Mrs. F. A. 

Keith, Edward D. 

Kent, Sherman 

Kerley, Dr. Charles G. 
Kerwin, Mrs. A. S. 
Kez-hi-kone Camp Fire Girls 
Kimberlin, Dr. A. C 
King, E. F. 

Kinne, Lucius M. 
Krumbhaar, George D. 
Lanahan, Frank J. 
Lathrop, Miss Edith A. 
Lecompte, Frank E. 
Leeds, Miss Frances F. 
Leland, Mrs. Amory 
Levinson, E. D. 


Lichtenauer, J. Mortimer, Jr. 


Lilienthal, J. W., Jr. 
Lindsley, Miss Josephine 
Lovell, George B. 

Luce, Mrs. Francis P. 
Lyon, Lucien N. 
McCormick, Mrs. R.: T. 
McCreery, Mrs. William 
McEldowney, Mrs. H. C. 
McLaughlin, Miss Elizabeth 
Marckwald, Mrs. A. H. 
Maywood Bird Club 
Mears, B. F. 

Meras, Halford 

Merrick, Florence D. 
Merriman, Miss Mary A. 
Miner, W. H. 
Mittendorf, Mrs. W. K. 
Moore, Mrs. Ralph P. 
Munson, Mrs. W. D. 
Myers, J. Rappe, Jr. 
Naramore, W. W. 
Negley, Alexander J. 
Nesbitt, Miss Patience 
Neumann, Mrs. George A. 
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New Members, continued 


Neustadter, Mrs. J. H. 
New, Miss Elizabeth R. 
Nichols, C. W. 

Noble, Mrs. George H. 


North East (Pa.) Nature Study Club 


Paine, Mrs. Richmond P 
Palmer, Mrs. Elisha L. 
Parker, A. S. 

Parrott, Mrs. Abbie M. 
Paul, Prof. H. M. 

Pears, Miss Valeria M. 
Phelps, Dryden W. 
Porter, Mrs. A. B. 

Post, Mrs. James H. 
Potter, Hamilton 

Potts, Robert B. 

Powers, T. B. 

Preston, Mrs. Walter L. 
Primley, Mrs. J. R. 
Proctor, Mrs. Charles E. 
Randle, Mrs. Charles H. 
Ranney, Mrs. John R. 
Rea, James C. 

Rea, Mrs. James C. 

Reed, Lewis B. 

Renshaw, Mrs. A. H. 
Robinson, Seymour N. 
Robinson, Theodore W. 
Rodgers, J. K. 

Rubel, Master Adrian C. 
Rushmore, Miss Mary D. 
Sanford, Dr. Leonard C. 
Sanford, Mrs. Rollin B. 
Sawyer, E. B. 

Seabury, C. W. 

Semmes, John E. 

Sherwin, Mrs. H. A. 
Shober, Mrs. S. L. 
Silsbee, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Simonton, Mrs. J. S. 
Sinclair, Miss Emily T. 
Skiff, Walter C. 

Skinner, Martha 
Skogiund, Walter L. 
Smith, Carlile B. 

Smith, Mrs. Chetwood 
Smith, Dr. C. Ernest 
Smith, Frank 

Smith, George O. 

Smith, Mrs. Louise M. 
Smith, Mrs. S. Lewis 
South Bend Humane Society 
Speer, Mrs. Joseph McK. 
Spelman, Mrs. Leolyn L. E. 
Starkweather, Mrs. J. N. 
Steinmetz, Charles P. 
Sterling, Willis B. 
Stickney, Mrs. E. C. 
Stillman, Charles and Leland 
Stone, Mrs. Harold 
Streater, Miss Katharine J. 
Strong, Mrs. Edward A. 
Studebaker, Clement, Jr. 
Sturtevant, Miss M. Louise 


New Members, continued 
Swift, Willard E. 
Tagliabue, Charles J. 
Taintor, Henry S. 
Taintor, Mrs. Henry S. 
Temple, Miss Annie B. 
Thaw, Mrs. William, Jr. 
Thaxter, John 

Thompson, Miss Gertrude 
Thompson, H. Oliver 
Thompson, Miss Mary B. 
Titsworth, H. H. 

Troy, Mrs. P. M. 

Tuttle, Carlisle B. 

van Eck, Baroness Agnes 
Von Jenkel, Robert 

von Wettberg, E. F. 
Wallace, Mrs. Andrew B. 
Warburg, Miss Emma 
Warner, Mrs. H. A. 
Wason, Lawrence W. 
Wayne, Richard 

Weirs, Mrs. Amelia K. 
Welch, Pierce N. 
Wellesley College Bird Club 
Wellington, Miss Helen M. 
White, Miss Mabel 
Wiard, W. W. 

Wierman, Miss Sarah 
Williams, Mrs. B. T. 


Williamson (W. Va.) Audubon Society 


Williamstown Bird Club 
Wilson, Mountford S. 
Witherspoon, Eleanor E. 
Wolf, Mrs. I. S. 


New Contributors: 


Anonymous 
Barton, Miss E. R. 
Bell, Mrs. Alexander G. 

Bitting, A. W. 

Brackett, Charles A. 

Brantegain, H. H. 

Cairnalt, W. H. 

Cheney, Mrs. Frank W. 

Cone, Mrs. S. Frank 

Daniels, Miss Eleanor G. 

Day, Miss Mary E. 

Farrington, L. Ww. 

Guernsey, Henry W. 

Hartshorn, H. Ira 

Hepburn, Miss Nina 

Heywood, John C 

Higgins, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Hodge, Mrs. W. F. 

Keith, Miss Laura K. 

Lewistein, Mrs. Edgar 

Mansean, Miss Marie H. and Friend 
Metcalf, Mrs. Jennie T. 
Mores, Anon Y. 

Nature Study Society 
Nelson, Mrs. R. J. 
Orton, Miss Rebecca 
Pratt, Miss Emma A. 
Preston, Mrs. F. Loring 
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New Contributors, continued 


Rinkle, Leonard 


Robinson, Miss Selina M. 


Starr, Miss Minna D. 
Steele, Mary Thompson 
Tuttle, Miss Jane 


Contributors to the Egret Fund 


Previously acknowledged . 
Aiken, John A.. . 

Allen, ’ Miss Edith H. 
Anderson, F. A. 
Anonymous ee 
Auchincloss, Mrs. E.S.. . 
Babson, Mrs. Caroline W. 
Baldwin, William H. . 
Barnes, R. Magoon 
Barton, Francis. . 

Baruch, Bernard M. 
Bates, Clifford L. . 

Baxter, Lucy W.. . 
Bernheimer, Mrs. J. S. 
Blood, Mrs. Charles O. 
Breed, S. A. . 

Bridge, Mrs. Lidian E. 
Cady, Walter G. . 
Campbell, Donald 

Carter, Mrs. W. T.. 
Chittenden, Mrs. S. B. 
Church, C. T. . 

Cleaver, C. L. . 

Cohen, William N. . 
Conner, Miss M. A. 
Davis, Miss Lucy B. 
Davis, William T. 

Dennie, Miss M.H. . 
Detroit Bird Protecting Club 
Douglass, Mrs. Charles 
Essick, William S. 

Ewing, Mrs. H. E. 

Farlow, Dr. John W. 
Ferris, Miss. . 

Fiske, E. W... . 

Fox, Miss A. M. 

Garst, Julius. . 

Gault, B. T. . 

Gould, Edwin . 

Gwalter, Mrs. H. L 

Hage, Daniel S. 

Hager, George W. 
Harkness, Miss Cecilia R. 
Harkness, David W. an 
Harkness, Miss Margaret G. 
Heide, Henry 

Hering, W. E. 

Hills, Mrs. James M. 
Hodenpyl, Anton G. 

Holt, Mrs. Frank. . 

S. H. Howe Boys’ School . 
Humphreys, Frederic E. 
Hungerford, R.S. . 
Hunter, Mrs. W. H. . 
James, Mrs. Walter B. ; 
Johnson, Mrs. Eldridge R.. . 


. $1,728.41 
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Joslin, Ada L. . 

Keyes, Waldo 

Kimball, Miss Martha S. 

a i See ; 

Levey, W. Charlesworth (In 
Memoriam). . 

Lewis, Mrs. August 

May, Miss A. . 

Moore, Robert Thomas 

Morgan, Miss Laura V. 

Morisen, Mrs. John H. 

Normandie, James D. 

Noyes, Raymond. 

Petty E. R. 

Phillips, John C. 

Phinney, Charles G. 

Potts, Mrs. William M 

Procter, William 


Bird - 


Lore 


Putnam, Mrs. A.S... . 

Rich, Master Howard L. . . 
Russell, Mrs. William Delano . 
Savage, A.L. . . 

Saville, Mrs. A. H. . 

Scofield, Miss Marion 
Simpson, Miss Helen . 

Stern, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin. 
Thomas, Miss Emily Hinds 
Toussaint, Mrs. L. H.. . 
Tower, Mrs. Kate D. . 

Treat, Miss N. F. . 
Underwood, Mrs. C. J. 
Wagner, W.A.. . 

Weymouth, Mrs. J 

Wheeler, Wilfred 

Whiteside, T. H. . 


Tctal . 


. $2,611.41 


NOTES OF AUDUBON WORK 


Bird-Protective Exhibits 


One of the most successful methods by 
which a bird club or other organization 
may arouse interest in bird-study and 
bird-protection is by holding an educa- 
tional exhibit. This usually consists of 
displays of bird-houses and nesting-boxes, 
feeding-devices, charts, pictures 
and other articles of interest to the bird- 
lover. The office of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies has been able 
to codperate in such work by lending 
exhibition material to, and by providing 
printed matter for distribution at, about 
fifteen such exhibits this spring. 

The high school at Holland, Mich., 
held a very successful exhibit with motion- 
pictures and a bird-house contest. The 
Public Library at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
assembled a very good educational dis- 
play, showing books, magazines and 
other literature, as well as mounted birds 
and other interesting articles. The New- 
ton Center Bird Club, of Massachusetts, 
exhibited the latest ideas in bird-houses 


nests, 


and feeding-devices and a large collection 
of mounted birds and bird-skins. The 
State Normal School at Montgomery, 
Ala., is gathering exhibition material for 
display at its Bird Day Celebration. The 
North Carolina Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is planning a conservation exhibi- 
tion for their May meeting at Durham. 
The Audubon Society of western Pennsyl- 
vania and the Sewickley Valley Audubon 
Society had a very good exhibit in con- 
nection with their joint meeting and an- 
nual dinner in Pittsburgh. 

Other bird clubs, schools, and individual 
workers that have reported highly satis- 
factory results from such exhibits are 
Mr. S. Seibert Knode, of Boonsboro, 
Md.; Mr. D. J. Fair, of Sterling, Kans.; 
Prof. Cyrus A. King, of Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Mr. O. L. Mitchell, of Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio; the West Tennessee State Normal 
School, at Memphis; the Ethical Culture 
School of New York City; the Forest 
Hills Gardens (N. Y.) Audubon Society 
and the recently organized Seattle (Wash.) 
Audubon Society. 


Stereopticon Slides 
for Sale 


The National Association offers more than 170 different Lantern- 
Slides, admirably colored, and suitable for illustrating 


LECTURES ON BIRDS 


These Slides have been made and colored with great care and intelli- 
gence. About half of them are copies of the Artist’s Drawings for the 
Colored Plates in the Educational Leaflets; the remainder are from 
Photographs of Living Birds, their young, nests, and so forth. New 
subjects will be constantly added, and a list will be furnished on 
application. No Slides are rented. 

Price, per Slide, 80 Cents 


Postage on small orders will be prepaid; when expressage is necessary, 
the charge will be borne by the buyer. 


ADDRESS 


National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway, New York City 


A New Book on Increasing and Attracting Birds 


“The Propagation of Wild Birds: 
A Manual of Applied Ornithology” 


Treating of the practical, detailed Methods of Attracting, 
Propagating and Increasing all Kinds of desirable Wild Birds, 
Song and Insectivorous Birds, Upland Game Birds, and Wild 
Water Fowl in America. The Directions include furnishing 
Nesting Devices, Planting of Estates, Feeding Birds, and 
successful methods of artificial and natural propagation. 


By HERBERT K. JOB 
In Charge of The Department of Applied Ornithology of the National 
An ry f vte ere Sariati 


tion of 


Fully illustrated with photographs. Doubleday, Page &Co. $2net. By mail $2.20. 
ON SALE BY 
The National Association of Audubon Societies 


sixty-two representative species of our eigh- 
teen families of Perching Birds. From Crow 
to Kinglet, all these figures are patcenemee to 
pa same scale; and one may therefore instructively 
e, at a glance, characteristic members of al 

pans amilies of Perching Birds. 

This chart has been so highly commended by 
teachers that we have decided to place it on sale at 
twenty-five cents per copy, postpaid. Special terms 
will be made to schools and bird clubs ordering ten 
or more copies. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
Crescent and Mulberry Sts., HARRISBURG, PA. 


TT’ IS chart measures 22 x 28 inches, and figures 


Meriden, N.H. 


Within two minutes’ walk of 
the Bird Sanctuary of the 
Meriden Bird Club there is a 
comfortable inn, The Dexter 
Richards Hall, which will open 
for the summer of 1917 on July 
3. Season closes September 1. 
Bird-lovers and others who 
wish a quiet, restful vacation 
at moderate rates can find no 
better place than Meriden in 
the hills of Western New 
Hampshire, near Cornish. The 
table is supplied from the Hall 
Farm. Rates are from $12 to 
$20 a week. For further par- 
ticulars and snapshots address 
the Manager, 


J. O. COOK 
41 Hitchcock Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


Blue Bird Magazine 


For all interested in Wild 
Birds and their Preservation 


ee 


Published monthly (except 
July and August), in co- 
operation with the 


CLEVELAND Birp Lovers’ 
ASSOCIATION 


oe 


$1.00 a year 
Single copies 10 cents 


BIRD-LORES 
WANTED 


(Tbe publishers of BIRD-LORE respectfully 
urge subscribers who desire to bave unbroken 
files of the magazine to renew their subscrip- 
tion at the time of its expiration.) 


Vol. XIII, No. 2; Vol. XV, Nos. 
1, 2, 3; or No. 1 of Vol. XV, and 
just frontispiece illustrations of 
Nos. 2, L. Netson NICHOLS, 
New York Public Library, Room 
303, New York City. 


Vol. XV, Nos. 4, 5,6; Vol. XVI, 
complete, or Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
FrepericK A SAuNDERS, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Some of the more recent com- 
plete sets of Bird-Lore, prior to 
1916. Must be in perfect condition. 
Dr. C. B. GroscHNeR, 625 Adams 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


Complete sets of BIRD-LORE now bring near! 
three times the price at which they were isened. 


